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“THE CRISIS.”* 


Two years ago it was my privilege and pleasure to write the first review 
to appear in print of Mr. Winston Churchill’s now almost universally read 
novel, Richard Carvel. Owing to certain well-defined qualities of the book 
I feel sure that a broad enthusiastic public awaited it. It appealed to so 
many and varied desires on the part of the average novel reader, and its re- 
sponses to the multitudinous cravings for romance, love, adventure, history, 
character, intrigue, and description were so sympathetically uttered and so 
harmoniously blended that the work seemed to me to be a masterpiece of 
story-telling, and I unhesitatingly said so. 

I have just finished reading Mr. Churchill’s latest story, called Zhe Crzsis, 
and I have been asked to write down my impressions of it. 

The same human qualities, the same appeals made to diverse natures, 
which characterized the story of Richard Carvel, are to be found in The 
Crisis, but their manner of presentation is different. In the former story they 
might be said to be characteristic of the broad painting of a Verestchagin ; 
in the latter, they are worked out with all the infinite care of detail, with all 
the delicate shadings and tints of a Millais. To borrow a Hindu idea just as 
Richard Carvel is the work of a literary artificer who builds like a giant, so 
The Crisis reveals the fact that this same artificer is capable of finishing like 
a jeweler. 

Richard Carvel, by reason of the obvious movement outward from a given 
center, the geographical distances which separate the scenes of the story, 
the steady development and constant broadening of action, may be said to 
be representative of a method of literary construction which is essentially 
centrifugal. The movement of Ze Cvisis, on the other hand, is centripetal. 
Here the various characters are drawn toward a geographical center by the 
controling force of individual, which presently becomes national destiny. 
In them are represented the moral, social, and political forces which made 
the Civil War inevitable. There in St. Louis is fought out on a smaller 


* The Crisis, by Winston Churchill. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. The Macmillan Company. 
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stage, by individuals instead of classes and factions, the prototype in prin- 
ciple and action of the Great Rebellion. 

But Zhe Crisis is not in any sense a war novel. Feverish Gomigtieen 
of battles; of carnage, of deeds of valor in the field, the crash of guns, the 
shouts of victors, the moans of the dying, and the last defiant yells of the 
vanquished have no place in these pages. It is with the principles which 
brought about the war, which kept it in motion, and which finally stamped it 
out that the author deals. No allurement of the spectacular, no craving for the 
sensational, or fancy for militant pathos has caused Mr. Churchill to swerve 
one iota from his conception of what represents the human, ethical and per- 
sonal phase of the struggle for the preservation of the Union. Blows are 
given and.returned, men are wounded, homes are divided, women suffer, but 
the armed conflict itself is evident only through its effect upon the characters 
in the story and upon their relations to one another. 

The author has chosen St. Louis as the principal scene of his story from 
the fact that here, more than in any other American city, the forces of which 
I have spoken became individualized and clashed by personal contact. Here 
the reader has presented to him Colonel Carvel, a descendant of the Richard 
whom we know so well, a man who in his mentality, principles, manner and 
appearance is typical of the Cavalier element—of the spirit of old time chiv- 
alry of the great “Solid South.” Taken all in all, and viewed from every 
point and in all circumstances, he is one of the most intensely human and 
lovable characters in fiction. His daughter Virginia is typical of the most 
noble Southern women. Her prejudices are more pronounced than his, but 
hers are to disappear with the end of the war. He may become resigned ; 
she cannot do otherwise than glory in her defeat. Then there is the nephew, 
Clarence Colfax, typical of the younger generation, of the degenerate South; 
the South of the race track and the gambling table, the South which pro- 
longed the war, the South which was to rise from the ruins rectified and with 
a new and purer life. In Judge Whipple, we have the typical abolitionist, 
in Captain Lige, the Southern Unionist; in Richter, the German-born, who 
fought and died for his adopted country. Then there are Stephen Brice and 
his mother, who typify the Conservative North, and Eliphalet Hopper, the 
Yankee of thrifty New England, who is ready to throw his fate with any 
lot if he may grasp the almighty dollar. 

These are the leading characters, each the type of aclass which contends 
for the supremacy of its individual principles. A touch of reality is added 

‘here and there through glimpses caught of Grant and Sherman as they were 
in St. Louis before the war—the former a dealer in firewood, the latter the 
president of a street car line. While at a certain point in the story relief 
from the stress of local events is gained by the introduction of young Albert 
Edward, now England's sovereign, who was then making a tour of the Uni- 
ted States. 
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While apart from the crowd yet of it, standing quite alone, sometimes in 
uncertain shadows, again rearing himself gigantic, as it were, in the full light 
of day is Abraham Lincoln. Absent or present, silent or speaking, his is 
the dominating personality, his is the hand which guides the destinies of the 
characters, directly and with a personal touch, just as it guided the nation 
itself. 

I have said that the dramatis persone of this story were typical of the 
various classes and parties which existed before the war and which by the 
war were to become more or less blended and reconstructed upon new lines. 
In Abraham Lincoln, as Mr. Churchill presents him, we have the symbol of 
the best that is in the nation itself, the nation which suffers, the nation which 
survives and the nation which is growing mighty, great and glorious through 
the spirit of broad Americanism which Abraham Lincoln sent down to future 
generations as a sublime inspiration. 

Mr. Churchill has with fine artistic perception caught up the impressions 

which Lincoln made upon his contemporaries and has so reproduced them 
that the man himself is set before us in all his utterly human attributes. In 
this achievement of literary skill the means employed almost defy analysis. 
It is worthy of the highest praise. A touch here and there—a glance, a 
hand clasp, a homely story told to illustrate a great truth or to stimulate right- 
eous action, the eloquence that is now both a memory and a living force— 
and we have the portrait set before us. It is a painting in which is depicted 
the character of the subject through the genius of the artist. There is no at- 
tempt to give a copy of his likeness, or to set forth his characteristics as a 
realist might labor to do. 

Just before the famous Freeport debate, Stephen Brice, the aristocratic 
New Englander, is sent to find Lincoln by Judge Whipple, that the young 
man may feel the influence of the rail-splitter’s ideas. He finds him ina 
small town in northern Illinois, “ swapping ” stories with his intimates: 

“ Sonny,” he said, “did you want to see me?” 

Stephen was determined to be affable and kind, and he would not make 
Mr. Lincoln uncomfortable either by a superiority of English or the certain 
frigidity of manner which people in the West said he had. But he tried to 
imagine a Massachusetts Senator, Mr. Sumner, for instance, going through 
the rat story, and couldn’t. Somehow, Massachusetts senators hadn’t this 
gift. And yet he was not quite sure that it wasn’t a fetching gift. Stephen 
did not quite like to be called “Sonny.” But he looked into two gray eyes, 
and at the face, and something curious happened to him. How was he to 


know that thousands of his countrymen were to experience the same sensa- 
tion? 


Brice is induced to accompany Lincoln to the great debate. Here the 
New Englander who had already begun to feel a warm personal regard for 


the rail-splitter was to gain his first impressions of Lincoln as a public 
speaker. 
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* * * Stooping forward, Abraham Lincoln began to speak, and Stephen 
Brice hung his head,and shuddered. Could thisshrill falsetto be the same voice 
to which he had listened only that morning? Could this awkward, yellow 
man with his hands behind his back be whom he had worshipped? Ripples of 
derisive laughter rose here and there, on the stand and from the crowd. 
Thrice distilled was the agony of those moments! But what was this feeling 
which gradually crept over him? Surprise? Cautiously he raised his eyes. 
The hands were coming around to the front. Suddenly one of them was 
thrown sharply back, with a determined gesture, the head was raised—and— 
and his shame was forgotten. In its stead wonder wascome. But soon he 
lost even that, for his mind was gone ona journey. And when again he 
came to himself and looked upon Abraham Lincoln, this was a man trans- 
formed. The voice was no longer shrill. Nay it was now a powerful instru- 
ment which played strangely upon those who heard. Nowit rose, and again 
it fell into tones so lowas to start a stir which spread and spread, like a ripple 
in a pond, until it broke on the very edge of the vast audience. 

On the morning after the debate when Brice is about to take leave of 
Lincoln to return to St. Louis, the latter said: 

“Come, Steve, be honest. Didn’t you feel sorry for me last night?” 
Stephen flushed scarlet. 

“T never shall again, sir,” he said. 

The wonderful smile, so ready to come and go, flickered and went out. 
In its stead on the strange face was ineffable sadness—the sadness of the 
world’s tragedies. Of Stephen stoned, of Christ crucified. 

«Pray God that you may feel sorry for me again,” he said. 

Here is a fragment from the scene at the White House, where Virginia 
comes to plead that her cousin’s life may be spared: 

«“ A spy!” she cried; “it takes more courage to be a spy than anything 
else in war. Then he will be shot. You are not content in the North with 
what you have gained. You are not content with depriving us of our rights 
and our fortunes, with forcing us back to an allegiance we despise. You 
are not content with humiliating our generals and putting innocent men in 
prisons. But now I suppose you will shoot us all. And all this mercy that 
I have heard about means nothing—nothing—” 

Why did she falter and stop ? 


“ Miss Carvel,” said the President, “I am afraid from what I have heard 
just now that it means nothing.” 


Oh, the sadness of that voice—the ineffable sadness, the sadness and the 
woe of a great nation! And the sorrow of those eyes, the sorrow of a heavy 
cross borne meekly—how heavy none will ever know. The pain of a crown 
of thorns worn for a world that did not understand. 


Through such pictures as these we gradually have the man step forth 
from the past before us. From an artistic point of view, this creation, for it 
is nothing else, isa high form of idealization, so high, in fact, and worked 
out with so much skill, that the impression is more real than the reality itself 
could have been. In no biography of Lincoln, in no political or personal 
history of his times, have we found such an inspiring picture. 

Mr. Churchill writes with a fine American spirit, and his eye sweeps a 
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broad horizon. The narrow-minded, the prejudiced, and especially the 
“ Little Americans,” will find no responding chord in Zhe Crisis. And 
there will be some to read it, who may be made to see how far party poli- 
tics and a dwarfing sectionalism have in these later days caused them to 
wander from those ideals which were so dear to them thirty-five years ago, 
and which are to-day sometimes in one way, sometimes in another, and for 
the most part unnoticed, becoming living and potent actualities. Oh, the 
littleness of mind that cannot still read the lesson of Lincoln’s martyrdom 
and fervently and sincerely believe with the author of Zhe Crisis, “ that God 
has reserved for this nation a destiny high upon the earth.” 
WALTER LITTLEFIELD. 





THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. * 


Tuis is an interesting and, at the present moment in international history, 
an invaluable book. It tells the story of the growth and development of the 
living organism whose function is the government of the British Empire, the 
author’s dignity and pride in the telling of it rousing in the reader reponsive 
pleasure and stimulus of faculty for the study of life and affairs. 

It would not be fair to call this a “‘ popular” work, lest, even for a mo- 
ment, the word might seem to imply any of the qualities of a book written 
for a passing demand out of something less than full knowledge and fruitful 
lifelong application of that knowledge. All that is plain from the first, but 
from the first, also, Mr. Courtney’s work shows abundantly one chief ele- 
ment of popularity—readability. Scholars and students can and do sit down 
for serious wrestling with difficult, laboriously written tomes, that are hard, 
reading, too, on subjects of constitutional history and the complexities of 
British or continental government. Hallam’s “Constitutional History of 
England from the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II.,” for 
example, is a treasure-house of information; but it is not with such monu- 
mental works that the busy man of affairs in this country (chief among the 
promoters of our civilization) can, if he would, concern himself. 

Fortunately in Mr. Bancroft’s History of the Constitution of the United 
States, the story of the making of the greatest instrument of government 
struck off in a given time by the mind of man is told in nobly attractive 
fashion. The closely logical Bancroft apprehension of premise and sequence 
in the course of human events is illumined by a communicable radiance. It 
is easy and pleasant to read in that light the products of his strong intellect, 
potent in old age, active in a full enjoyment of his great task and great sub- 


* The Working Constitution of the United Kingdom. By Leonard Courtney, The Mac- 
millan Company.—Reprinted from the Mail and Express. 
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ject—the new-born nation’s formulation of self-government. Perhaps there 
was in Mr. Bancroft’s expressive joy in living to finish, at the age of ninety, 
that crowning work, that fulfillment of his long labors in historical writing 
a glimpse of sympathetic certainty that the republic (whose federal govern- 
ment was constructed within the seven years he had described in his last 
book) will prove its virile virtue also in long and fruitful life, according to 
the measure of nations. His personal sadness in outliving all his friends 
was less than his humble exultation in his indfvidual service to his country. 

Mr. Courtney had an admirable model in Mr. Bancroft’s work. The pos- 
sibility of being enjoyable as well as learned on subjects of constitutional 
history is too plain there to have been missed by one so wise in books and 
men as the author of “ The Working Constitution of the United Kingdom.” 
To be sure, Mr. Courtney’s life-long experience has been in the practice of 
direct forcible utterance. His career in the House of Commons was marked 
by a lively ability to express himself clearly ; for years he was a writer on 
the London Zimes ; for five years he was, first a professor of political econ- 
omy, then an examiner in constitutional history at the University of London, 
after spending his early manhood in practice at the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 
His appointment as Financial Secretary to the Treasury, to succeed Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, in 1882, and his resignation on finding that the last. 
reform bill did not include the principle of proportional representation, which 
he and Mr. Fawcett worked for, are a part of the record of recent English 
government, as are also the services of this advanced Liberal as chairman 
of committees while in the House of Commons. 

The defining, in his book, of the paramount power of the Commons in 
the government of the United Kingdom is curiously impressive now when 
the most democratic imaginations have been slightly influenced by current 
descriptions of pageants of a power that is more than ever one of mere 
Seeming in the rule of England. The recent royal change but emphasizes 
the fact that the crown is the creature of Parliament, not Parliament of the 
crown. The last relic of the dependence of the one upon the other vanished 
in 1867, when, on the suggestion of Lord Stanhope, the historian, it was 
enacted that Parliament should run its course undisturbed by any demise of 
the Crown. The old principle that Parliament was dissolved immediately 
on the demise of the Crown was left undisturbed by the Declaration of 
Rights which, after the flight of James II., formally recognized the power of 
Parliament, even to the dismissal of an inconvenient sovereign. 

A later act provided that Parliament should determine six months after 
the Crown, but it was not until the middle of the Victorian reign that the 
last vestige of kingly initiative toward Parliament was carefully removed 
from what are to-day the prerogatives of the sovereign of the British Empire. 
The Emperor of India has no fraction of the imperial leadership in govern- 
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ment of his nephew of Germany. Indeed, on reading Mr. Courtney’s care- 
ful, unimpassioned statement of the little practical meaning and use to the 
sovereign of the second title of the crown of the United Kingdom, it is pos- 
sible to think that while “Empress of India” was a picturesque appanage 
for Quecu Victoria, like her Cashmere gift-shawls of her Hindu attendants, 
it is a queer anachronistic attachment to the titles of Edward VII., whose 
only inevitable and immediate task on becoming King was to summon the 
Privy Council. 

The public have been told that King Edward said, “ This is not a re- 
public,” when the gentlemen of the Privy Council arrived in the coats they 
would naturally wear at the hour of day at which they were summoned to 
convene. The incident merely emphasized the fact that the summoning of 
the Privy Council on the demise of the Crown—it is never summoned at an- 
other time—is but a courtesy shred of olden power held by that body. It 
has now, of course, no legislative authority; it may and does proclaim law 
on special occasions, though its proclamation cannot make anything legal or 
illegal which is not so through higher authority. The administrative acts ex- 
ecuted at its meetings, whether under the common law or under special pro- 
visions of acts of Parliament, amount to little more than solemn registrations 
of ministerial acts ; two or more members are present, whose attendance is ar- 
ranged by the Ministry. Committees of the Privy Council, like the Cabinet 
Council, have, of course, high functions. The original Cabinet Council con- 
sisted of the chief Ministers attendant on the crown, and the sovereign sat 
with these Ministers in deliberation. He still presides at the registration 
meetings of the council; but the custom of Ministers meeting openly apart 
from the King, which began under the first Georges, who did not under- 
stand English, long ago became the ciaiearande vital principle in govern- 
ment which it is to-day. 

The high functionaries known as Ministers of the Crown are nominally 
appointed by the crown, but must, as a body, possess the confidence of the 
Commons, wherein the balance of judgment is determined by a general elec- 
tion, which may, in certain exigencies, take place at any time other than the 
prescribed once in seven years, for which term Commoners are elected. It 
is this nearness to the mass of voters in its life as undefined authority that 
gives the constitution of the United Kingdom the faculties of a living organ- 
ism, subject to laws of growth in the development of the national will. 
Changes consequent upon this development have been especially marked 
during the past quarter of a century; the English constitution has been 
brought to the point of being rightly described as that of a republic veiled 
in monarchical forms, with large survivals of aristocratic privilege. The 
values and the hindrance of the inertia afforded by the house of hereditary 
legislators are described with insight; if tendencies toward change are 
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clearly indicated, this is done with none of the enthusiasm of the would-be 
reformer, but with the reserve and simplicity that show the scientific habit 
of mind in statement concerning any process. There is a frank admission 
of the fact that public judgment may long tolerate a machine which works 
‘without unnecessary friction, although it would not construct it in the same 
fashion if it had to be for the first time devised. 

Have not the addresses of Salisbury and Rosebery, Tory or Liberal, to 
the people at large, under cover of open letters to political friends, really 
been utterances of the democratic spirit that is striving with the councils 
of rulers? Trials elsewhere may, as Mr. Courtney suggests, teach England 
to conserve the forces that make her strength. 

The story of Parliament in relation to the empire and to foreign powers 
is told with a graphic pen. India and the West Indies, Canada and the Isle 
of Man, Australia, the Channel Islands and Cape Colony, all receive their 
dues in a short exposition of present possibilities and difficulties of federa- 
tion, while the relations of the constitution of the United Kingdom to its 
Scottish and Irish constituent parts and to foreign countries are made so 
plain that a United States Senator or a college girl could understand them 
equally well. The new citizenship of Britain, like that of greater America, 
cannot now be even prophetically defined. It cannot be discerned how the 
evolution of the problem of the government of hitherto subject races will 
result in an association of the governing and the governed—an incorpora- 
tion of the latter in the new citizenship, sometimes by choice, as in the case 
of Aguinaldo. We may all well “wait and watch what will follow, not alto- 
gether stumbling in darkness, but conscious that we can peer but a little for- 
ward on the path which we may hope will preserve in the future the conti- 
nuity of the past.” 





THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY.* 


The Evolution of Immortality, is simple on purpose, startling without in- 
tention, candid in spirit, learned as the result of careful study and impres- 
sive alike by its reverence for what the author believes the truth to be 
and by the courage with which he puts aside received theories, hallowed 
“traditions and long-established conceptions which between his mind and 
the facts of the Word and of the Works of God have become obstacles 


* The Evolution of Immortality, by Rev. Dr. S, D. McConnell, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Reprinted from the Brooklyn Eagle, 
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no longer to be feared or fostered. Dr. McConnell has left no depart- 
ment of the subject of immortality unexplored. He has examined every 
one to its beginnings and resolved it to its elements. He has subjected 
the result to what science and reasqn have shown to be facts and to what 
legitimate inference can take to be probabilities. He has done this with 
a clearness and a strength of statement which prove that, having begun 
with no design to delude himself, he has gone straight on to the duty of 
undeceiving and of enlightening others. If one third or more than one 
half of this volume alone be read, and the remainder be not, a stupendously 
destructive quantity of thought and writing would be stamped on the mind. 
But that would be such an injustice to the intelligence of the reader and to 
the intent of the author that it is unlikely to occur, especially as the interest 
of the book chains and holds attention, while the cumulative power of it 
commands respect everywhere, and will command conviction in a multitude 
of souls. 

The author concedes that the dual origin of the race cannot be sustained. 
He doubts not that such a theory has a symbolical significance which is valu- 
able and authentic and which should gain for it more regard than the literal . 
adoption of it as an historical fact would evoke. He shows also that the 
impression of immortality was first tribal, then national, and then racial, be- 
fore it became personal and that such impression signified in large measure 
the continuity of tribe, or race, or nation on the earth, and, in smaller sense, 
such continuity here of some preferred class or group or section or division 
of such tribe, or race, or nation, as monopolists of an endless succession 
in superiority to the general mass of humanity. The writer also sets forth 
the fallacy of trying to distinguish between instinct and reason, except as a 
matter of degree, the error of regarding one as the antithesis of the other. 
And he submits that between the lowest and the highest orders of men is 
more difference by far than between the race of man and that of the brutes 
at the top. His proposition that immortality, potential immortality, or im- 
mortability, was in primordial man, and is in savage man now, neither an 
impression, nor an instinct, nor an aspiration, but that it is an acquired idea, 
attaching to a higher order than primitive conditions or intelligence and 
thence inherited and refined, is icy in its coolness, conclusive in its proofs, 
and, when the end of the book is reached, not depressing in its effects. 

Dr. McConnell’s method of accounting for things, of appraising values 
and of drawing conclusions from nature, from literature, from history and 
from the heart of man is on its analytic side iconoclastic, and on its synthetic 
side convincing. On the latter side it is entitled to far more than the com- 
pliment of ingenuity. It is sincere, logical and far more earnest in the forms 
of proof than it could be made under the cheap and glowing devices of rhet- 
oric, of eloquence or of concentrated appeal from the emotions within him 
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to the emotions of those whom he addresses. Manifestly, he wrote this 
book because he must have felt : “ Woe is me, if I write it not. It hascome 
into my thought and into my life, whence I ask not, whence I care not 
Into the lives and thoughts of others it must go!” The intensity of the 
book is the intensity of its sincerity. The audacity of the book is in the 
courage of its convictions. The duty and the benignity of the book are to 
be found in the superiority of the kernel disclosed to the husk thrown away, 
in the magnificence of the temple revealed when the scaffolding has been re- 
moved, in the strength and grandeur and glow of the gold laid bare when 
the alloy and the quartz have been ground or burned from it. It is an ex- 
traordinary book. We do not say it is great, for we assume to be no judge 
of greatness, especially of that sort that walks our streets, is heard in our 
halls, is known in our homes, is discussed at our tables and that shakes us 
by the hand. Whether it be a great book and a lasting one, or merely an 
incident and a transiency, must depend upon what further measure of light 
and fact science may cast upon the laws of evolution. In the light which 
science has cast upon that subject to this date the book is great. If that 
light be confirmed and increased in volume, without being changed in time 
to come, the book will endure. Aside from the long or short fate of it, which 
signifies little, it is a contemporary contribution to thinking and to knowl- 
edge that deserves commendation without reserve, respect without qualifica- 
tion and admiration without stint. 

It is unlikely to receive its deserts for a while. It puts too many loved 
but baseless hopes on the retired list. It exposes too many well-upholstered 
but erroneous aspirations to a test they cannot stand. It halts, even if it 
does not reverse, too many of the teachings and assumptions upon which a 
vast literature of sciolism and conjecture depends. It shocks too many pre- 
ferred and fondled fetiches, which have been mistaken for truth, because they 
have been called fact, and which have lost the sense of the fiction, which 
they are, in the delusion of the assumption which regards them as the food 
that they are not. But if this book be not for those of congested thought 
and encysted prejudices or under servitude to superstition, it will be for 
those who can free themselves from such bonds, and it will unquestionably 
uplift generations to come that should not be born into bonds. From the 
book what the Old Testament dimly queried about immortality is exactly 
set forth. From it what the New Testament guardedly, brokenly, tenta- 
tively and provisionally says, and, saying which, what the writers of it under- 
stood by it and meant should be understood by it in the forms of their own 
thought and in the traditions of their own times, can be clearly discerned. 
From it what Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, Roman, Mussulman and other 
non-Christian civilizations and theologies meant by immortality can be ex- 
actly determined. And from it what nature and knowledge—what, in short, 
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evolution as applied either to the Bible or to lift—signifies and proves about 
immortality can be learned. 

The book, from foundation to top, from beginning to end, moves with 
the stateliness of gravitation. It must be taken as a whole. It is a demon- 
stration of immortality, along with a demolition of errors concerning it. It 
is the most sane, strong and essentially devout elucidation of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, in the part devoted to that event, that we have anywhere found 
in literature. And it shows not the tyranny, not the despotism, not the 
cruelty of an unpitying evolution, but it shows that in the moral world evo- 
lution is a law as tender and true as in the physical world, to only superficial 
thinking, it seems to be inexorably without heart. It shows that what is 
great in man is mind, that what is great in mind is character, and that what 
is great in character is the maintenance of it upon the lines of the highest 
morality which,in last solution is the finest spirituality. It shows, to the 
conviction of the author, and to the abounding comfort of many a reader, 
that if, in the physical kingdom, strength survives, so truly, in the psychical 
kingdom, character persists. It also shows that as soul and body are sever- 
ally unthinkable, that as thought about them must be concurrent, coinci- 
dent, combining, so must body and soul in any state beyond be coupled in 
consideration to be conceivable or cognizable at all. This is the superlative 
hold of the book on heart and mind. The process by which the argument 
is made readers should study and shall not be told. 

For those who would learn great truths, set forth in speech level to the 
thought and natural to the tongues of men and women, this book has great 
literary value. The excellence of its style is in the unconsciousness of any 
effort to attain style. Or if effort has been put forth, the art which conceals 
it has been itself concealed. There will be those to whom the conditional 
immortality which evolution presents, and which many think evolution 
proves, will be repellent, because of the alternative of conditional annihi- 
lation, which goes with it. But they should realize that the immortality 
of morality and spirituality is about all the immortality that would not be a 
cruel and unnatural punishment to those on whom it was conferred. They 
should realize that this conditional immortality of the kind only worth hav- 
ing is so attainable that the loss of it is chargeable to the suicide of the soul 
and not to the inhumanity of God. They should realize that law, by which 
the worlds were made and by which they are sustained, is better than 
caprice or impulse or favoritism or discrimination, and is kinder as well as 
better, alike in the realm of the psychical and of the physical. And they 
should realize that the selection which evolution registers, under our own 
voluntary character-making, is preferable to the arbitrary partiality of any 
deity that ever was or ever will be or was ever misthought to be, no matter 
by what series of clotted or interlaced errors or pretensions systems have 
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been established, churches continued or priesthoods projected and preserved 
on the earth. 

The book would disestablish no creed or church or system of Christi- 
anity. It would utilize and sweeten the proportion of truth in them all. It 
would recognize the wealth of love, of service and help in them for the 
hearts of all, and the faith and fineness and fragrance in those hearts for re- 
ligion itself. The book holds as well as frees. It governs as well as liber- 
ates. It dominates as well as delivers. The withes it looses and shatters 
are those of ignorance, of fear and of superstition. The cords with which it 
binds are the cords of love, inwoven with the fibers of reason. And if the 
increasing skepticism, or the augmenting rejection or indifference which the 
truth of immortality encounters is ever to be arrested and turned to faith 
the agency of Zhe Evolution of Immortality in that pathetically needed work 
should not be small or its duration short. 





AMONG THE COLLEGES,* 


THE total registration in each of the 
several departments of the 
University is as follows: 


Literary department, 1,373 
Law department, 843 
Medical department, 534 
Engineering department, 
Dental department, 
Homceopathic department, 
Pharmaceutical department, 

Total, 


Michigan. 


The members of the faculties and other 
officers in the university for the past year 
number 257. They may be classified as 
follows : 

President, 1 ; professors, 59; junior pro- 
fessors, 12; assistant professors, 20; lec- 
turers, 23; instructors, 54; librarian and 
other officers of administration, 16; as- 
sistants and demonstrators, 72. 


* In order to make this section of Boox RE- 
VIEWS as complete as possible, the editcr asks 
for the codperation of college authorities. Prop- 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in College faculties, changes in instruc- 
torships and important college news. 


Very interesting is the continued in- 
crease in the number of students making 
use of the gymnasium, There were 1,430 
luckers in use in the men’s gymnasium 
this year, one hundred more than the total 
number for last year. The number in use 
in the women’s gymnasium during the 
past year was 239. 

Dr. H. P. Thieme, Instructor in French 
at the University of Michigan has just re- 
turned from giving a course of 14 lectures 
to the graduate students of the Romance 
department of Johns Hopkins University. 
The general subject was French versifica- 
tion, including origin, development, pres- 
ent status and future possibilities. For 
the third time the representatives of the 
University of Michigan have won the 
championship of the Central Debating 
League. At Chicago, April 5th, they de- 
feated the representatives of the Uuiver- 
sity of Chicago on the question, Resolved, 
that the United States should subsidize her 
merchant marine. The Michigan team, 
Messrs. Jacob, Sonnenschein and Maxey, 
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supported the affirmative of the question. 
Michigan now has twelve out of fifteen 
intercollegiate debates to her credit, of 
which the last ten have been won consecu- 
tively. 

In oratory also Michigan has again been 
successful. Her representative, Carroll S. 
Story, won first place in the annual con- 
test of the Northern Oratorical League, held 
at Iowa City, Iowa, May 3d. The title of 
his oration was the ‘‘ Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary.’’ Of the eleven contests held, Mich- 
igan has won eight. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
Rutgers College, March 8th, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Literature was con- 
ferred on Prof. Martin L, D’Ooge, head 
of the Department of Greek in the Uni- 
versity. 

Dr, Arthur L. Cross, Instructor in His- 
tory here, will repeat his lecture on Amer- 
ican history and give a new course in 
English history this summer in the Har- 
vard Summer School, 

The Dental Department of the Univer- 


sity has arranged a four years’ course of 
study which will go into effect in the fall 


of 1901. Heretofore but three years of 
work have been required for the degree of 
doctor of dental surgery. The entrance 
requirements have also been increased, so 
that hereafter the applicant must present 
a certificate of graduation from an ap- 
proved high school or the equivalent in 
examinations in English, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology (or 
one of the following: botany, zoology, 
physiology, physical geography) and Latin 
(twe years or one year Latin and one year 
of French or German). The aim of the 
department in making these changes is to 
raise the standard of scholarship so that 
the graduates will be not only skillful op- 
erators but also competent and scholarly 
doctors in their specialty, 

The faculty of the Literary Department 
of the University of Michigan adopted the 
following report regarding requirements 
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for graduation at the meeting held April 
29th: 

Three hours work in English running 
through the year shall be required of all 
students. This work must be taken the 
first year unless the committee on first 
year elections shall for altogether ex- 
ceptional reasons allow its postponement. 
Students, however, who show, at an ex- 
amination to be held at the beginning of 
the year, that they have the knowledge of 
English and the facility in its use which it 
is the object of this requirement to secure 
shall be excused frem the work, without 
however receiving advanced credit. 

In addition to this work in English first 
year students may select any three subjects 
from the following list of first year elec- 
tives, each given four times a week: 
Greek, Latin, French, German, history, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology. 

No first year student may elect any sub- 
ject not included in this list without the per- 
mission of the committee on first year elec- 
tions. Such permission must be obtained 
before the election blank is handed in, 

In the case of students who are excused 
upon examination from the requirements 
in English or who are allowed by the 
committee on first year elections to deviate 
from this programme the maximum and 
minimum number of hours which they 
may take without permission shall be, as 
hitherto, respectively 16 and 12. For all 
other first year students the limits shall be 
respectively 15 and II. 

The number of hours required for grad- 
uation shall be, as heretofore, one hundred 
and twenty. 

A standing committee on first year elec- 
tions, made up of three members to be 
appointed by the President, shall be 
charged with the functions above referred 
to. It shall be the duty of the committee 
to give hearings the first week of each 
semester, The hours and place of such 
hearings shall be published in the An- 
nouncement. 
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All special students over twenty years 
of age shall also be required to submit 
their elections in writing to the above 
committee for revision and approval. 

The foregoing legislation shall take ef- 
fect from the beginning of the next college 
year, the present requirements for gradua- 
tion being applied to this year’s graduating 
class but not to subsequent classes, 

One hundred and two courses in 
twenty-four subjects are offered in the 
Summer School of the university, which 
begins Monday, June 24th, and continues 
until Friday, August 9th. The subjects, 
with number of courses, are as follows; 
Botany, 2; chemistry, 10; drawing, 5; 
elocution, 2; English, 6; French, 3; ge- 
ology, 2; German, 7; Greek, 2; history, 
3; Italian, 1; Latin, 8 ; mathematics, 8; 
mechanical engineering, 7 ; nature study, 
3; philosophy, 4; physical training, 4; 
physics, 7; physiological chemistry and 
bacteriology, 2; political economy, 3; 
science and art of teaching, 2 ; shop prac- 
tice, 7; Spanish, 1; zodlogy, 3. 

The first summer session of the Medical 
Department will be held this summer at 
the above dates. In addition to the reg- 
ular work, special clinical courses will be 
given for practicing physicians. Thesum- 
mer session of the law department will 
begin on Monday, June 4th, and continue 
for eight weeks. 

Dr. H. S. Jennings, Instructor in Zodl- 
ogy, was recently raised to the rank of 
assistant professer. 

Assistant Professor B. P. Bourland, of 
the French Department, has been ap- 
pointed professor of French at Western 
Reserve University. 


Dur1nG the last session of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota a bill pro- 
viding for the acceptance 
iwnnessta. by the State University of 
gifts, legacies and estates was brought 
forward by Senator Snyder of Hennepin 
county and became a law. The passage 
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of this bill was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a gift from Mr. John B. Gil- 
fillan, of Minneapolis, of $50,000, to 
constitute a fund known as the Gilfillan 
trust, the income of which under the su- 
pervision of the University authorities, 
will be applied to the assistance of needy 
students, either men or women, who are 
known to be of good moral character. 
There is only one previous instance in the 
history of the University of the operation 
of private benevolence on any consider- 
able or munificent scale, and it is not the 
first, though it is perhaps the most signal, 
instance of the donor's liberality to an in- 
stitution which participates, with other 
civic interests, in the benefits of his 
patriotism and bounty. 

Other gifts of recent date include the 
following prizes: Ten dollars yearly from 
Prof. Maria L. Sanford, of the Department 
of Rhetoric, to each member of the win- 
ning teams in the semi-final inter-society 
debates ; one hundred dollars yearly from 
ex-Governor John S. Pillsbury to be ex- 
pended in prizes for the department of 
rhetoric ; one hundred dollars for the year 
1900-1901 from Mr, Frank H. Peavey, 
President of the Monarch Elevator Com- 
pany, for honors in debate and oratory. 
The Board of Regents has accepted as a 
class memorial from the class of 1900 two 
handsome trophy cases in quartered oak, 
which will be set up in the upper court or 
gallery of the library building for the pre- 
servation of trophies gained in inter-col- 
legiate or other contests. 

The programme of commencement week 
will open on Sunday, June 2d, with a bac- 
calaureate service at the Armory in which 
the Rev. Leavitt H. Hallock, D.D., pas- 
tor of Plymouth church, Minneapolis, will 
deliver the sermon to the graduates. On 
Wednesday evening, at eight o’clock, the 
Sigma Xi Seciety, an organization com- 
posed of those who have taken honors in 
science, will be addressed by George E. 
Hale, director of the Yerkes observatory, 
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and professor in the University of Chicago, 
on the subject: ‘‘ Stellar Evolution in the 
Light of Recent Research.’’ The com- 
mencement address will be delivered on 
Thursday, June 6th, by AndrewS. Draper, 
LL.D., President of the University of Illi- 
nois. 

President Cyrus Northrop has been in- 
vited to deliver one of the leading ad- 
dresses at the commemoration of the bi- 
centennial anniversary of Yale, October 
20-23, 1901. The subject suggested by 
President Arthur T. Hadley is: ‘* The 
Relation of Yale to the Development of 
the Country,’’ and the honor is signalized 
by the inclusion of such men as Hon. 
David J. Brewer, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, President Gilman, of 
Johns Hopkins, and Edmund Clarence 
Stedman in the list of associated speakers. 
The acceptance of this invitation has ob- 
liged President Northrop to decline a 
nomination from President McKinley as 
delegate for the United States Government 
to the International Conference of Amer- 
ican States to be held inthe city of Mexico 
next October. 

The university has been fortunate in the 
large extent te which its needs have been 
recognized and met by the generosity of 
the recent Legislature. Over $157,500 
has been appropriated for new buildings, 
of which $50,000 will go to the erection of 
a new building for the Department of 
Physics, $60,000 for another engineering 
building, and $47,500 for the accommoda- 
tion of the School of Mines. The School 
of Agriculture has been generously cared 
for and large ameunts have been appro- 
priated for the current expenses of the 
present and the two succeeding years. 
Provision has been made for the sink- 
ing of an artesian well at some point in 
the rear of the engineering building and 
the attainment through this means of a 
supply of pure water at a cost but little 
greater than that of the present not alto- 
gether excellent supply. 
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The attention of the Faculty and of the 
Board of Regents has been drawn during 
the last two months to some topics of 
great interest and moment to the future 
conduct of the university. A series of an- 
imated discussions has at length resulted 
in the proposal on the part of the Faculty 
and the acceptance on that of the Board of 
Regents, of two material alterations in the 
present methods of conducting the institu- 
tion. The first of these changes is the 
abandonment of the three-term year with 
which the university began its work, and 
to which, up to the present time, it has 
persistently adhered, and the adoption of 
the double-semester plan. The second is 
the reselution that no degree except that 
of Bachelor of Arts shall be granted here- 
after in the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts. The curriculum will be 
reorganized into harmony with these 
changes, and many measures of incidental 
treform will be necessitated or suggested by 
hem. 





Mr. T. R. GLOVER, M.A., has resigned 
the Chair of Latin in Queen’s University, 
having accepted the offer by 
his own college, St. John’s, 
Cambridge, of a lectureship in Latin and 
a fellowship. The trustees are advertis- 
ing for a man to fill the vacancy. They 
are at the same time calling for applica- 
tions for an additienal professor in modern 
languages and literature, with special 
reference to French literature; and they 
have appointed Professor Dyde lecturer 
on German classics for the honor students. 

There has been for the past year an ac- 
tive discussion of the University question 
in Ontario, Queen’s putting in a claim for 
financial recognition on the part of the 
Legislature, and opponents taking the 
ground that. aid should be given only to 
the University of Toronto. It was practi- 
cally decided at the last session of the Leg- 
islature that both Universities should be 
helped to extend their work in applied 


Queen’s. 
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sciences. This has been done, so far as 
Queen’s is concerned, by passing a Bill 
respecting its affiliated School ef Mining, 
which authorizes it to extend.its work to 
all branches of engineering, and more 
particularly to physical, electrical and 
biological science, and incorporating in 
the Bill a grant out of the consolidated 
revenue fund of the Province of $22,500 
per annum for five years, for the erection 
of additional buildings ‘‘ for the accom- 
modation of the school and the better car- 
rying on of its work.’’ The annual grant 
for salaries and maintenance was also in- 
creased. The Government of the School 
have therefore decided to take over the 
Physics Department of Queen’s, and to 
extend it considerably, and the University 
intends to constitute the teaching staff 
of the school and the examiners ex officio its 
Faculty of Practical Science and Engineer- 
ing. 

The Legislature, in its discussion of the 
subject, showed its appreciation of the 
work of Queen’s in a manner which has 
gratified graduates and benefactors, The 
government was friendly, and the opposi- 
tion equally so, and there was not a dis- 
senting voice in the Legislature to the pro- 
posal to extend aid both for buildings and 
support. The leader of the opposition, in 
an important speech outlining his educa- 
tional policy, was very emphatic. ‘‘It is 
not possible,’ he said, ‘‘to ignore in the 
consideration of university education the 
subject of Queen’s University. Its stand- 
ing as a great educational institution is 
well known. Froma small beginning, its 
foundation caused and justified by the 
then condition of our educational system, 
it has gone on growing deservedly in im- 
portance, until to-day it is not too much to 
say that it is no small part of the educa- 
tional life of the province.’’ This una- 
nimity on the part of the Legislature, and, 
it may be added, on the part of the press 
with few exceptions, has practically de- 
cided that henceforth two educational 


centers, Toronto and Kingston, shall be 
recognized in Ontario, and that as the 
province grows in wealth generous aid will 
be extended to both. There is certainly 
room for both universities, to judge by the 
report of the principal of Queen’s to the 
convention held on May Ist, from which it 
appears that 727 students were registered 
last session, of whom 479 entered the 
Faculty of Arts. 

The increasing number of medical 
students, andthe need of more accommo- 
dation and better equipmentin physiology 
and pathology, have made the medical 
faculty of the university take action to 
extend the building used by them. They 
have raised $10,000 for this purpose. and 
the masons are now at work on the build- 
ing. The improvements are to be com- 
pleted before the middle of September, so 
that everything may be ready for next 
session which opens on October Ist. 

Two additions were made to the staff in 
arts by the Board of Trustees on May Ist. 
Mr. John Marshall, M.A., to the Depart- 
ment of English, and the Rev. J. Sharp, 
M.A., formerly professor of English litera- 
ture and philosophy in Morrin College, 
Que., to the Department of Philosophy. 

The greatest proportionate increase in 
the number of students last session was in 
the Faculty of Practical Science. Ad- 
ditions to the staff of this faculty are con- 
templated. 

The only classes in operation in May 


‘and June are in medicine, with an at- 


tendance of about sixty students. 

Among the recipients of honorary de- 
grees given at last convocation may be 
mentioned the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Kingston and the Hon. David Mills, 
Minister of Justice, both of whom received 
the degree of L.L.D. His lordship, in 
expressing his appreciation of the work of 
Queen’s, indicated the possibility of the 
establishment of a diocesan divinity 
school in Kingston in affiliation with the 
university. 
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THE summer session of the undergradu- 
ate colleges opens June 17, to continue 
six weeks, Ten departments 
offer work. Six-fifths credit 
is the maximum that may be earned and 
no subject is ofiered that does not lead to 
college credit. 

The attendance for the year is 2,246: 
1,244 men, I,002 women; showing an 
increase in the aggregate of thirty-seven 
over the enrollment of 1899-1900. In 
the College of Literature, Science and the 
Arts the number of fully matriculated 
students is 972: 427 men, 545 women; 
of students not fully admitted, there are 
117. Inthe Industrial College there are 
316 regular students: 268° men, 48 
women; of students not fully entered, 
78. In the College of Law the enroll- 
ment is 163, two of the students being 
women. Of the affiliated departments 
the School of Agriculture shows a ma- 
terial increase in attendance, the registra- 
tion reaching 132. The Graduate School 
enters 148 names: 83 of men, 65 of 
women. The larger registrations, by de- 
partments, are distributed this year as 
follows: Botany, 12; chemistry, 6; 
economics, 16; education, 13 ; English lan- 
guage and literature, 47 ; geology, 6 ; Ger- 
manic languages, 14; Greek, 12; Ameri- 
can and European history, 27 ; Latin, 17 ; 
mathematics, 8 ; philosophy, 29 ; Romance 
languages, 10; Sanskrit, 8; zoology, Io. 

Early in the present semester steps 
were taken to increase the efficiency of 
the work offered for admission by candi- 
dates from the schools accredited to the 
undergraduate colleges. There are nearly 
a hundred high schools and academies 
whose work is accredited to these col- 
leges ; and they are visited once or twice 
a year by the inspector. Hereafter no 
school will be accredited as a whole. 
Each department in the two colleges, on 
recommendation of the inspector and 
from evidence concerning its specific 
work in the given school, will accept or 
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reject its subject independently of the 
action of other department heads. It is 
expected that more even and sustained 
work, through all the student’s prepara- 
tion for college, will be ensured by this 
method of accrediting. 

At the April meeting of the Board 
of Regents, Prof. L. A. Sherman was 
made dean of the Graduate School, vice 
Dean A. H, Edgren, resigned, and senior 
or head dean of the colleges. Dr. E. A. 
Ross, who is in service during the present 
semester as lecturer, was elected to a 
professorship of sociology. Associate 
Professor Conklin was made acting head 
of the Department of Romance Languages. 
Principal A. E. Davidson was made pro- 
fessor of farm economy in the School of 
Agriculture of which he is the head. Miss 
Anne Barr was appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor of physical education. Mr. A. L. 
Haecker was elected adjunct professor of 
dairy husbandry. Mr. J. L. Gerig was 
made instructor in linguistic science and 
Romance languages. To Mr. H. G, 
Shedd, secretary to the chancellor and 
instructor in English literature, a leave of 
absence was granted for a year’s work 
abroad. 


THE most important event of the spring 
at Columbia has been the formal installation 
of Miss Laura D. Gillas dean 
of Barnard College, which 
marks the beginning of a new stage in the 
development of the institution. Barnard 
College, it will be remembered, was 
founded in 1889, and was at first only 
loosely connected with the university. It 
occupied a small house on Madison Ave- 
nue near the old site of the university and 
itsinstructors were almost entirely chosen 
from the university staff. In these early 
days it was first under the charge of Miss 
Eila Weed and then of Miss E. J. Smith, 
who served as dean from 1894 to I900. 
Under the administration of the latter 
Barnard increased rapidly in numbers and 
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influence and moved from its modest and 
cramped quarters on Madison Avenue to 
its present beautiful buildings on Morning- 
side Heights. Under Miss Smith’s ad- 
ministration also Barnard’s relations with 
the university were steadily developed, 
and when she retired last year the college 
was admitted formally as a part of the 
university, with its own faculty and corps 
of instructors. During the academic year 
now closing Professor J. H. Robinson has 
served as acting-dean, managing the 
affairs of the institution with great skill 
and judgment. But it was generally 
understood that he was willing to hold 
office only until a proper and permanent 
successor could be appointed, whose sole 
duty it should be to devote herself to the 
task ef determining the policy of the col- 
lege and of administering its affairs. Miss 
Gill, therefore, enters upon a field of work 
in which the pioneer labor has been ably 
performed, but in which all the larger ed- 
ucational questions relating to the instruc- 
tion of women ina city college have yet 
to be solved. Miss Gill holds the degrees 
of A.B. and A.M. from Smith College, 
She has studied at Leipsic, Geneva, and 
Paris, was a Red Cross nurse during the 
Spanish War, and has since then been in 
charge of the Cuban Orphan Asylum. 
Miss Gill’s installation address was re- 
markably sane and sensible, and showed 
her to be wholly free from modern whims 
and fancies concerning woman’s educa- 
tions and possessed of a sound judgment 
as to the nature and extent of the prob- 
lems which confront her. 

The work on Earl Hall, the new build- 
ing which is to be devoted to the social 
and religious interests of the students, is 
rapidly progressing, and the building will 
be ready for occupancy in the autumn. 
It is te be under the care of the Y. M. C. 
A., of New York City, subject, however, 
to the authority of the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. J. C. McCracken, recently 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is to 
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have the office of Secretary and is to be 
put in charge of the building and of the 
interests for which it stands. 

The Alumni Memorial Hall, which is 
placed in the story just added to Univer- 
sity Hall, is to be formally opened on 
Commencement. 

The new General Catalogue of the 
Alumni of the University, has just been 
issued, after some delay, under the editor- 
ship of Mr, John B. Pine, the Clerk of the 
Board of Trustees and Prof. J. H. Van 
Amringe, the Dean of the College. It 
centains about 800 pages and gives infor- 
mation regarding the 14,256 graduates of 
the university, of which 11,107 are sup- 
posed to be living, 

A number of the College undergrad- 
uates have united in a new and interest- 
ing undertaking—the issuing of a semi- 
monthly illustrated humorous paper, which 
is appropriately called the Jester. Such 
publications are the natural outgrowth of 
undergraduate enthusiasm, and it has for 
some time been plain that this was the 
next step, now that the. Spectator has be- 
come a more serious publication, in the dif- 
ferentiation of undergraduate literature. 

There were this year 171 applicants for 
university fellowships, of which 71 fell 
under the Faculty of Philosophy; 5: 
under the Faculty of Political Science, 45 
under the Faculty of Pure Science, and 4 
under the Faculty of Applied Science. 
These successful candidates were as fol- 
lows : 

Robert Henry Bradford, B.S., Uni- 
versity of Utah, 1895, Metallurgy ; William 
Austin Cannon, A.B., Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1899, Botany; Samuel Benjamin 
Crandall, B.S., Alfred University, 1897, 
International Law; James Joseph Fin- 
nigan, A.B., Columbia College, 1900, 
Romance Languages; Walter Lynwood 
Fieming, B.S., Alabama State College, 
1896, American History; John Smith 
Harrison, A.B., Columbia College, 1899, 
Comparative Literature; B. Smith Hop- 
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kins, A.B., Albion College (Mich.), 1896, 
Chemistry; William Jones, A.B., Harvard 
University, 1900, Anthropology ; Royal 
Meeker, B.S., Iowa State College, 1898, 
Finance; James Franklin Messenger, 
A.B., University of Kansas, 1895, Psy- 
chology ; Henry Raymond Mussey, A.B., 
Beloit College, 1900, Economics ; Austin 
Flint Rogers, A.B., University of Kansas, 
1899, Mineralogy; Walter Stanborough 
Sutton, A.B., University of Kansas, 1900, 
Zoélogy; Harvey Waterman Thayer; 
A.B., Bowdoin College, 1895, German ; 
David Yancey Thomas, A.B., Emory Col- 
lege (Oxford, Ga.), 1894, History ; Samuel 
Marion Tucker, A.B., Wofford College, 
1896, English ; Charles Partridge Weston, 
B.C.E., Maine State College, 1896, Me- 
chanics; James Mickel Williams, A.B., 
Brown University, 1898, Sociology ; The 
John Tyndall Fellowship, Bergen Davis, 
B.S., Rutgers College, 1896; The Bar- 
nard Fellowship, John Alexander Mat- 
thews, Columbia University, Ph.D., 1898 ; 
The Schiff Fellowship, Ulrich Bonnell 
Phillips, A.B., University of Georgia, 
1897; The George William Curtis Fellow- 
ship, James Wilford Garner, B.S., Missis- 
sippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
1892; The Proudfit Feliowship in Letters, 
John Erskine, A.B., Columbia College, 
1900. 


In the death of Prof. Henry A. Rowe 
land the University has suffered an irrep- 
arable loss. While 
men of distinction in 
physical science stili survive who may 
take his place as teacher, yet it will be 
difficult to find another possessing his pe- 
culiar genius for research. The whole 
city was shocked at the news of his death, 
for only a few friends knew of his danger- 
ous condition. On the day of the funeral 
the whole university assembled in McCoy 
Hall to listen to a brief memorial address 
by President Gilman. This was full of 
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high tributes to the man and his work, 
coming from one who had watched his 
progress for a quarter of acentury. Row- 
land was one of the first of that band of 
scientists brought together by President 
Gilman to start the university on its re- 
markable career. ‘‘ He knew,’’ said the 
President, ‘‘ how to ask a difficult and far- 
reaching question and he knew how to 
seek the answer. Extraneous considera- 
tions were excluded when he saw the 
point of an inquiry and on that point he 
concentrated all his powers. When he 
began the brilliant series of experiments 
in spectography which made him peerless 
in this domain, he saw that the spectrum 
depended on the accuracy of the gratings, 
and the gratings on the dividing engine, 
and the dividing engine on the screw— 
and so he began the study of light by 
devising and making a screw more exact 
than any screw that has ever been pro- 
duced by the most accemplished makers 
of instruments of precision.”’ 

‘« His intellectual apparatus was con- 
trolled by a powerful will, When he was 
determined upon a given course no re- 
gard for consequences, no apprehension 
of perils or of difficulties, no dread of failure 
proved a barrier. * * * He would have 
been a great soldier, a great explorer, a 
great lawyer.”’ 

After the President’s address the facul- 
ties and students formed in procession 
and marched to old St. Paul’s Church 
where the religious services were held. 
Distinguished men of science from various 
parts of the United States were present. 
Some days later a special meeting of the 
faculties was held, at which addresses 
were made by Professor Rowland’s col- 
leagues, and suitable resolutions were put 
on record. 

The Turnbull Lectures on Poetry were 
given this year by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
His general subject was ‘Poetry in 
America,’’ which he treated historically in 
a series of seven addresses. The course 
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attracted large audiences from town and 
university. 

Prof. David F. Houston, of the University 
of Texas, gave a course of three lectures on 
the history of the ‘‘ Nullification Move- 
ment,’’ a subject on which his researches 
have qualified him to speak with autherity. 
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Prof. J. H. Robinson, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gave in May two very interest- 
ing lectures on Petrarch. This brought 
to a close a series of remarkably 
strong addresses given during the sea- 
son by men drawn from outside this 
university. 





Notes and Announcements.* 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S new novel, 
The Crisis, has just been published by 
The Macmillan Company. 


Paut Monroe, Professor of the History 
of Education in the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University is writing a Source 
book in the History of Education for the 
Greek and Roman Period, the aim of 
which is to put in the hands of students in 
a convenient form the sources in the his. 
tory of education for the classical period. 
These sources are so scattered that it is 
impossible for the student to have access 
to them away from a large library, and 
even with such advantage it is not possi- 
ble for a class to use such sources, scat- 
tered as they are through so many volumes. 
The need for such a volume is the greater 
from the fact that few of the existing his- 
tories of education in English are written 
from the sources, and those few are not 
ordinarily used by the students, being 

‘limited as they areto special periods. The 
aim of the author is to furnish the student 
with the most accurate sources of informa- 
tion, and to connect such fragments with 
a very brief discussion that will form a 
complete narrative and will indicate the 
value and the principles of interpretation 
of the sources. 

The plan of the book is as follows: 
Selections are made from the various 
Greek and Roman authors relating to the 
school life and educational ideas and prac- 


* Publishers are requested to note that all lit- 
erary announcements should be in the editor’s 
hands not later than the 16th of the month. 
The subscription list of BooK REVIEWS is one 
of 10,000 names. It circulates among a picked 
list of book buyers. 


tices of the various periods of classical 
history. Thus the following topics are il- 
lustrated : 

Spartan education, by a selection from 
Plutarch’s Lycurgus; Old Athenian Edu- 
cation, by selections from Thucydides and 
from Plato’s dialogues; the work of the 
Sophists and the opposition between the 
old and the new Greek education, by se- 
lections from Plato’s dialogues, from Soc- 
rates and from the Clouds of Aristoph- 
anes; the later Greek education, by selec- 
tions from Plutarch’s essays; the Greek 
theory and philosophy of education is rep- 
resented by selections from the Republic 
and the Laws of Plato, Xenophon’s Cyro- 
pedia and the Politics of Aristotle. Inthe 
Roman period the contrast between the 
old Roman and the Grzeco-Roman educa- 
tion is given by the selections from Taci- 
tus, Pliny, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius and 
Suetonius, and many brief passages from 
various authors. The Greco-Roman ed- 
ucation is fully described in selections 
from Quintilian and Cicero. These selec- 
tions will include almost all the passages 
to be found in classical literature bearing 
directly on the subject of education and 
school life, and are full enough to give as 
complete and exact knowledge of those 
subjects as is possible now to obtain with- 
out exhaustive study. 


In Henry Bourland: The Passing of 
the Cavalier, the author, Mr. Albert 
Elmer Hancock, has departed from the 
conventional method ef the historical 
novel. The interest is fixed not so much 
by a rapidly moving series of adventures 
as by the characters, who, with their 
loves, joys, sorrows and tragedies, sym- 














bolize the human forces at play in a 
critical period of American history—the 
reconstruction period in the South. The 
biography of Henry Bourland typifies the 
southern cavalier whose social ideal was 
suppressed after the war by the progress 
of evolution in American politics. The 
point of view gives a distinct individuality 
to the book; it is written by a Northerner 
who has put himself in the position and 
atmosphere of the Southern planter. The 
result is a new insight into the other 
phase of the story. It is a book for the 
era of reconciliation. Among the inci- 
dents and descriptions are: The Firing 
on Fort Sumpter, the Battle of Gettysburg, 
Lee at Appomattox, The Leveling Process 
and its Consequences, A Carpet Bag 
Legislature in Session, the Operations of 
the Ku Klux, the Suppression of Negro 
Domination, the Return of the Bourbons, 
the Political Factors of the New South, 
the Eviction of the Cavalier. Political 
intrigue and three love stories give sus- 
tained interest to the narrative. 


Apropos of the violent personal attack 
which has been made on Mr. Wm. Han- 
nibal Thomas for the views he holds in 
his book on Zhe American Negro, it is 
a fact to be noted that the Union League 
Club of New York the chief Republican 
club in the country, has recently been 
torn into two factions over the prop- 
osition to exclude negroes as waiters, 
and the New York Evening Post, that 
aforetime stalwart defender of the colored 
man, says that ‘‘unless friends ef the 
negro take more interest in his training 
as a servant, it is confidently predicted 
that a few years will see him entirely 
crowded out of every desirable position in 
restaurants, clubs, and homes,”’ 

There is still a very strong sentimental 
attachment to the negro among the older 
clubmen, and it is probably a similar 
feeling which has been aroused by Mr. 
Thomas’s plain speaking. Sentiment, 
however, notwithstanding, the fact re- 
mains that the negro is ‘‘slumping’’ un- 
der the pressure of civilization. 





ENGLISH critics can be spontaneously 
appreciative of American writers when 
they choose; but they must discover 
American genius unaided by American 
guidance. A hint would be fatal. The 
latest American writer to ‘‘arrive’’ in 
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England is Miss Gwendolen Overton 
whose novel Zhe Heritage of Unrest, 
says the Spectator, ‘‘is one of the ablest 
books that has come to us during the year 
from America.’’ The Sfectator finds 
Miss Overton’s work both ‘striking and 
brilliant.’ Americans seem to have their 
own views about this book too. Besides 
its edition in England it has run through 
four here. 


A worK of interest to Latin students is 
Professor Clarence Linton Meader’s sema- 
siological study of Zs, Hic, Iste, Ipse. In 
a book of about two hundred and twenty 
pages Professor Meader traces the history 
of the pronouns through their manifold 
changes in meaning in all the branches of 
Latin literature, both Pagan and Christian, 
from its beginning to the time of Isidore. 
The book is a thorough revision, with ex- 
tensive additions, of the manuscript which 
served as a basis for the abstract ‘‘ Zur 
Geschichte der Pronomina Demonstrativa’’ 
which appeared inthe Archiv fir latein- 
ische lextkographie und Grammatik. 


In her book on Flowers and Ferns in 
their Haunts, Mrs. Mabel Osgeod Wright 
has treated her subjects in their relation to 
the landscape and the whole is bound 
together by a thread of narrative. The 
illustrations consist of fifty full-page plates 
of the flowers and ferns as they grow by the 
river side, in woods and along roadsides ; 
together with over one hundred cuts in the 
text made direct from flower photographs. 
These photographs were taken at close 
range and the result is unique with its in- 
timate glimpse of nature. 


A Year in China, 1899-1900, is the 
narrative of experiences and impressions 
gained in a very momentous twelve- 
month. Mr. Bigham begins by relating 
his travels up the Yangtze Kiang to Han- 
kow (a city which he suggests as the pos- 
sible future capital, and which will, in any 
case, he thinks, be the commercial center 
of China) and thence te Peking. Later in 
1899 he travelled through Manchuria and 
Korea, which countries he describes, 
making special reference to the enlighten- 
ment of the Emperor of Korea. In the 
beginning of 1900 he went up through the 
Yangtze gorges into Szechuan and the 
Tibetan frontier; returning thence he 
passed threugh and describes Sianfu, 
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whither the Chinese Court fled from Pe- 
king. He reached the coast before any 
serious signs of the Boxer rising had been 
given; when it actually occurred he was 
at Tientsin, accompanied the first relief 
expedition under Admiral Seymour, and 
gives an excellent account of that very ex- 
citing episode, with some comment on the 
various troops engaged. From Tientsin 
he went to see the Russian Campaign on 
the Amur, and made his way home by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. The volume 
contains the succinct record of some ten 
thousand miles of travel in China, as well 
as the military narrative, and is very read- 
ably and clearly written. The Macmillan 
Company have just published the book. 


THOSE who wish to know how the com- 
missary frauds in the Philippines have 
been possible should read Owen Johnson’s 
new novel Arrows of the Almighty. There 
is a chapter in it in which the hero fights 
against just such a scandal. Many people 
have the vaguest imaginable ideas of the 
way these rascalities are worked. 


A Search for an Infidel is the title of 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s new book. Like 
Jess ; or Bits of Waystde Gospel, it is writ- 
ten in an out-of-doors atmosphere. It is 
another chapter in the nature gospel of 
good fellowship, mutual service and kind- 
ness which Mr. Jones has preached and 
practiced for so many years. The Mac- 
millan Company will publish the book 
next month. 





Under the general editorship of Mc. 
Caspar Whitney, The Macmillan Com- 
pany have in preparation ‘‘ The American 
Sportsman’s Library,’’ a series of books 
each of which will contain an authorita- 
tive monograph on one of the main 
branches of American sport. The sub- 
jects of some of the volumes will be; 
(1) The Bear Family ; (2) The Deer Fam- 
ily ; (3) The Musk Ox, Sheep and Goat ; 
(4) Cougar (Mountain Lion or Puma) ; 
(5) Wild Cat and Lynx; (6) Trout and 
Salmon ; (7) Bass, Mascallonge, Pickerel 
and others; (8) Tuna, Tarpon and Jew 
Fish; (9) Upland Game ; Quail ; Grouse 
(Ruffed amd Pinnated); Turkey, etc., (10) 
Wild Fowl, Ducks etc. Each volume 
will be written by a sportsman well known 
in his own field, and the illustrations will 
also be drawn by men who have made a 
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specialty. of their particular subject. The 
aim of the publishers is to present for the 
first time ata price within every man’s 
reach, a set of concise, accurate and read - 
able illustrated handbooks, any one of 
which will give an up-to-date account by 
an American sportsman of each of the 
above subjects. A volume on Fishing 
Tackle, Taxidermy for hunters, Arms, 
etc., is also being planned for the series. 


Reconstruction in Mississippi is the title 
of a work to be published immediately by 
The Macmillan Company. The author, 
Mr. James Wilford Garner, Ph.M., is a 
Fellow in Political Science in Columbia 
University and a member of the Mississippi 
Historical Society. The primary purpose 
of this book is to give a detailed and crit- 
ical study of the actual working out in its 
different phases: political. economic, so- 
cial, and legal, of the so-called Presidential 
and Congressional policies of reconstruc- 
tion in Mississippi. As a sort of prelimi- 
nary study the author has devoted several 
chapters to the period of Secession and 
Civil War in which is discussed with more 
or less fulness the development of the Se- 
cession sentiment, the leading military 
campaigns and raids, the political and 
economic aspects of the war, government 
of occupied territory by the military com- 
manders, the developmert of the peace 
sentiment and final collapse of the Con- 
federacy and the public and private law 
status at the conclusion of peace. 

The chapters on the Presidential policy 
deal with the administration of Provisional 
Governor Sharkey, the reconstruction 
convention of 1865, conflicts between the 
civil and military authorities and the 
status of the freedmen in 1865. In suc- 
ceeding chapters the author discusses the 
economic problems of reconstruction, the 
Congressional policy of reconstruction in- 
cluding the military administrations of 
General Slocum. Wood, Ord, Gillem, 
McDowell and Ames; the registration of 
the new electorate and the reconstruction 
Convention of 1868 ; politicsin 1867, 1868, 
and 1869; the Freedmen’s Bureau ; and 
the re-establishment of civil government 
in 1870. Believing it necessary to an in- 
telligent judgment of the merits or de- 
merits of the Congressional policy the au- 
thor has carried this narrative down to 
the overthrow of the carpet-baggers, an 
event locally known as the Revolution of 
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1875. In the treatment of the carpet- 
bag period he discusses in detail the ad- 
ministrations of Governors Alcorn and 
Ames, the extravagance, the officials, riots 
and race conflicts, the Ku Klux troubles, 
educational reconstruction, the great elec- 
tion campaign of 1875, the impeachment 
of state officials and the Democratic reform 
legislation of 1876. 


> 


ZANGWILL, writing of Mrs. Annie Nath- 
an Meyers’s nevel, Robert Annys, Poor 
Priest, says she is ‘‘to be heartily con- 
gratulated. The book is full of color, 
spirituality, drama. There is a fine sense 
of the romance of early English history, 
especially in such passages as those de- 
scribing the Fair (Chap. XVII.)... 
_and in the subtlety of her psychological 
analysis of the love episodes, she outdoes 
the novelist for whom love is the only in- 
terest. She scores many ways. Her mere 
use of words shows she has the true artist’s 
joy in them for their own sakes,”’ 

Professor Henry Van Dyke, writing of 
the same novel, says that the author has 
chosen a wonderfully interesting period for 
the scene of her tale and that she has 
studied it with a conscientious care which 
shows on every page. She feels what so 
many romancers miss—the significance of 
the social movement. And at the same 
time she follows the golden thread of a 
charming love story. 


A NEw volume in the Biological Series 
of the Cambridge Natural Science Man- 
ual under the editorship of Arthur E. 
Shipley, is Lectures on the History of 
Physiology during the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, by Sir 
Michael Foster, Secretary of the Royal 
Society. These lectures were delivered 
as the Lane Lectures at the Cooper Medi- 
cal College, in San Francisco, 1900. The 
author has woven into the story of ideas 
the stories of the personal lives of the 
men who gave birth to those ideas, partly 
in order to add to the human interest of 
the tale, also and even more so, because 
in most cases at least the fruitfuiness of 
the labors of an inquirer is largely de- 
pendent on the inquirer’s character and 
belongings. Some of the chapter head- 
ings give an idea of the scope of the 
book—Vesalius, his forerunners and fol- 
lowers—Harvey and the circulation of the 
blood— Borelli on the influence of the new 
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physics—Malpighi and the physiology of 
glands and tissues—Van Helmont and 
the Rise of Chemical Physiology. Syl- 
vius and his pupils—The English School 
of the Seventeenth Century—The Physi- 
ology of digestion in the Eighteenth 
Century—The Rise of the Modern Doc- 
trines of Respiration, etc. 


A worRK en Marie Antoinette on the 
later days of the French Monarchy is in 
preparation by Miss Sophia H. MacLehose 
and will be published very shortly by The 
Macmillan Company. Miss MacLehose 
is already known by her selection of Tales 
from Spenser. Her present work will be 
very beautifully illustrated from rare pic- 
tures and prints. An interesting innova- 
tion in illustration will be the insertion of 
a portrait as a sort of initial letter at the 
beginning of each chapter. It will be a 
chatty book. 


MAvRICE HEWLETT is preparing a re- 
vision of his Earthwork out of Tuscany 
fora new copyright edition which The 
Macmillan Company will immediately 
publish uniform with his other works. 
This edition will take the place of the 
English edition hitherto published in Amer- 
ica by G. P. Putnam’s Sons who have 
transferred their rights in it to The Mac- 
millan Company. The book was first 
published in 1895 after an extended tour 
in Italy, and it is intended by the author 
to be a record of his impressions of Italian 
art. Asamatter of fact itis rather a piece 
of keen criticism than a record of impres- 
sions. In it he falls unconsciously into 
the telling of one or two stories as a me- 
dium of his criticism—glimpses of a gift 
which he has developed so remarkably in 
what is evidently his proper field—that of 
pure romance. In the meantime The 
Macmillan Company publish the present 
edition as a new volume in their Eversley 
Series. Mr. Hewlett’s Pan and the Young 
Shepherd has also been taken over by 
The Macmillan Company from John Lane 
whe has hitherto published it. 





AN important and handsomely illus- 
trated book is The Early Age of Greece, 
by William Ridgeway, M.A. It is an at- 
tempt to aid in the solution of some of the 
chief problems of early Greek history by 
the employment of the inductive method. 
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The nature of the questions involved 
render it necessary to a considerable ex- 
tent with the early archeology and 
ethnology of the upper Balkan peninsula, 
Central Europe and Italy. The first 
volume treats of the monumental, tradi- 
tional and linguistic aspects of the subject, 
whilst the second volume which is now in 
press and will shortly be issued, will chiefly 
deal with institutions and religion. 


The First Interpreters of Jesus is the 
title of the work by Professor George 
Holley Gilbert which the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary has just passed under 
review. The spirit of the book is illus- 
trated by a couple of paragraphs which 
we quote from his preface. 

He says :—‘‘ We cannot hope, then, to 
do justice to any one of these writings if 
we go to it with a set of specific questions, 
and search out the words in it which bear 
upon this or that topic. A procedure of 
that kind is not interpretation, but is 
rather a violent attempt to make the New 
Testament authors think and speak ac- 
cording to our notions of Christian truth. 
This method is not historical. 

‘«On the contrary, we must simply ask, 
What do these writings teach? What 
did their authors attempt to impress upon 
their readers? What is central and what 
subordinate in each writing? In other 
words, it is our duty to get at the author's 
point of view, to see what he saw, and, 
irrespective of all outside considerations, 
to report the result. It is plain that we 
owe this to the author, and if we regard 
him as an anointed teacher of truth we owe 
it to ourselves, for the first and funda- 
mental interest of Christianity is to know 
the facts of the Christian Scriptures.’’ 
This will be a companion volume to Zhe 
Revelation of Jesus, published by The 
Macmillan Company in 1899. As inthat 
so in this the aim is purely historical. 
The author seeks, in Zhe First Interpret- 
ers of Jesus, to show from their writings 
how Jesus appeared to them; how they 
understood and applied His message ; and 
what aspects of it were emphasized by this 
writer, and what by that. As historical 
the book seeks to be faithful to the pro- 
portions which various truths have in the 
several writings under discussion—a prin- 
ciple which, when thoroughly appreciated 
and applied, will contribute not a little to 
the regeneration of theology and Christian 
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life. Again, as historical in aim, it of 
course seems to understand the men of the 
first century in their own light, ignoring 
the claims made for them by the advo- 
cates of this or that theological position. 
The eccasion of the publication of this 
book just at present is the fact that the 
preceding work on The Revelation of Jesus 
was regarded in some quarters as unortho- 
dox, which fact led the directors of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, where the 
author is a professor, to give him a year’s 
leave of absence in which to complete his 
survey of New Testament teaching. 


ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL’s An- 
thology of Latin Poetry, isa collection which 
aims at providing characteristic specimens 
of Latin poetry. Theauthor has thought it _ 
better to present among the more beauti- 
ful examples of their genius, also those 
which better illustrate their attitude to- 
wards their art and their place among the 
poets. In dealing with those authors 
who have not been largely explained in 
English, Mr. Tyrrell has aimed at giving 
such notes as would not be deemed super- 
fluous by a college instructor. The book 
contains no translation whatever, and the 
only English in it is in the notes. Itis a 
work which should be on the shelves of 
the student or every lover of ancient 
classics. 


THE Macmillan Company are just pub- 
lishing the following volumes in the 
Medizval Towns Series, bound in full 
limp morocco, with gilt tops, backs and 
side stamps, resembling the binding of the 
Temple Shakespeare: Zhe Story of Flor- 
ence, Story of Moscow, Story of Assisi, 
Story of Nuremburg. Story of Toledo, Story 
of Constantinople, Story of Rouen. This 
is a handy little series, indispensable to 
the European tourist, and also makes a 
charming set for the library shelves of a 
well-informed reader. 





THE Macmillan Company have just 
published Sidney Royce Lysaght’s volume 
of verse entitled Poems of the Unknown 
Way. 





A USEFUL book for tourists just pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company is 4 
Guide to Jerusalem, by A. Reynolds Ball, 
the author of ‘‘ Cairo of To-day,’’ ‘‘ Me- 
diaeval Winter Resorts,’ etc. It isa 











handy little book for the pocket, and in- 
cludes excursions to Bethlehem, Hebron, 
Jericho, the Dead Sea and the Jordan, 
Nablous, Nazareth, Beirut, Baalbek, Da- 
mascus, etc. It also has a good plan of 
Jerusalem, with maps and many very 
beautiful illustrations. 


UNDER the somewhat bizarre title Vew- 
yorkitis, Dr. John H. Girdner analyzes 
the New Yorker and the almost abnormal 
energy in all its manifestations which im- 
pels him. It contains much truth though 
it is likely to arouse strong resentment 
from the subjects of its study. 





THE latest volume in Macmillan’s hand- 
some Library of English Classics is The 
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Confessions of an Opium Eater and other 
Essays, by Thomas De Quincey, a very 
charming edition of this classic. 


The Problem of Conduct, by Alfred 
Edward Taylor, Assistant Lecturer in 

reek and Philosophy at Owens College, 
Manchester, is a study in the phenome- 
nology of ethics. It is a book of much 
practical interest both for the student and 
the general reader. Its scope may be 
gathered from the titles of some of the 
chapters which deal with, (1) Some Argu- 
ments in favor of a Metaphysical Ethic ; 
(2) The Roots of Ethics; (3) The Types 
of Virtue; (4) Moral Ideals and Moral 
Progress; (5) Pleasure, Duty and the 
Good ; (6) The Goal of Ethics; (7) Be- 
yond Good and Bad, 
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Talks on Civics. 
millan Co. 


The author writes in the hope of developing 
‘*in young people the character of mind which 
is proof against political quackery, especially the 
quackery that proposes immediate cures by legis- 
lation from abiding ills, resulting from human 
weakness and ignorance. Since the Civil War, 
America has been cursed by such proposals prob 
ably more than any other country ever was.’’ 
The first book, on the protection of rights, dis- 
cussessthe right of life, liberty. happiness, prop- 
erty, national monopolies, rights under con- 
tract, etc. The second, on the promotion of 
conveniences, considers money, public works, 
recreation, defective classes education, sphere of 
government, ard cities The third book, on 
taxation, considers direct, indirect, acd inquisi- 
torial taxes, varieties of realty taxes, rental value 
taxation, franchise taxation, and double taxation. 
The book is in the form of a dialogue between 
teacher and pupil, and is attractive, sprightly, 
well indexed, and opportune. — Pedagogical 
Seminary. 


By Henry Holt. The Mac 





History, Prophecy and The Monuments, or 
Israel and the Nations. By James Fred- 
erick McCurdy. (8%x5%, pp. Vol. I. 425 
(1894); Vol. IL 433 (1897); Vol. ILI. 
470 (1901) (Indices.) The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


The completion of this monumental work by 
Dr. McCurdy is a matter of congratulation. 
The labor of the learned author has resulted in 


a substantial contribution t» Semitic history, 
The first two volumes of this work have passed 
through several editions and have been re- 
printed several times. In one or another issue 
they have been reviewed by the Sus. It is 
necessary and expedient to limit the present 
criticism to the third and concluding volume, 
which has just come from the press. In the 
earlier volumes the fortunes of Assyria as the 
controlling power of the Semitic world were 
followed until the empire and its capital ceased 
to exist. In these volumes was also traced the 
sk w but steady revival of Babylonia under 
Chaldzan leadership, and in a general way the 
condition of the wide region once subject to the 
rule of Niseveh was described. The author 
dealt, also, with the early history of Palestine 
and Egypt and their peoples. He described 
the growth of the nation Israel and its vassalage. 
In the second volume large space was given to 
the inner development of Israel, the elements 
and character of Hebrew society, the end of the 
nomadic period and the settlement in Canaan ; 
the rise of the Israelitish monarchy and society, 
morals and religion during the monarchical 
period. 

The third volume continues Semitic history 
from the close of the Assyrian period to the end 
of the captivity of the Israelites in Babylon. 
The present volume considers the kingdom of 
Judah under Josiah and reviews the special place 
of Israel in the world of the period The te- 
forms of Josiah’s reign are clearly treated. The 
origin, detail and result are succinctly set forth. 
In the third chapter of Book IX. (the first of 
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this volume) the author discusses the status of 
Deuteronomy in Hebrew literature. The con- 
sideration of this book is well done. The ob- 
servations upon literary history and the textual 
criticism of the chapter are the result of the 
latest research. The author uses footnotes all 
too sparingly. We are conscious of the schol- 
arship displayed, and we have confidence in the 
great mass of our author’s statements, but we de- 
sire more references to those works, mostly of 

man writers, to which our author is deeply 
indebted. Chapter IV. upon religion and morals, 
is of great value as presenting an approximation 
of the actual condition of Israel during the period 
of the Judges Yet the learned author in Sec- 
tion 957 would seem to lay too much stress upon 
hypotheses. Book X. is devoted to Hebrews 
and Chaldzeans; treats of Babylon and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, of Judah’s vassalage, of Jeremiah and 
Habakkuk, and the Chaldeans. It then takes 
up the exile, the fall of Jerusalem, the condition 
of the remnant of Judah in Palestine and the 
Deportation, and concludes with the considera- 
tion of the Hebrew people in Babylonia. The 
chapters upon this subject are of great interest. 
The original research of our author is always in 
evidence, and he has availed himself of the mass 
of German writings upon the topics. From this 
data he draws conclusions of value. It is, how- 
ever, of interest to note the antagonism of Dr. 
McCurdy to Ihring on many points, particularly 
upon the Sabbath (Section 1346). Book XI. 
the concluding portion of the work, continues 
the treatment of the exile For the first time in 
English the effect of the captivity upon the He- 
brew character is clearly set forth, The debt 
Israel’s mercantile capacity owes to the Baby- 
lonian captivity has never been so interestingly 
stated. The closing chapters of this volume are 
devoted to the reign of Cyrus, the end of exile 
and prophetic ideals. If asked to sum up the 
work of Professor McCurdy we would say: The 
best treatment of its subject in English. It em 
bodies the result of the latest and most scienti- 
fically accurate investigation. It is written in a 
popular style, and, despite mincr faults, mention 
of which would seem invidious here, is unique 
in its excellence.— Baltimore Sun. 





The Governmint of Minnesota: Its History 
and Administration. By Frank L. McVey. 
The Macmillan Company. 

The first of the Macmillan series of ‘* Hand- 
books of American Government’? is devoted to 
the history and administration of Minnesota, 
and is the work of Prof. Frank L. McVey of 
the State University. Professor McVey de- 
scribes not only the organization of the State 
government, but the minor divisions of county, 
township, village, and city. His chief endeavor 
is to convey an accurate idea of the practical 
workings of all branches of the government as 
regards the collection of revenue, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the nominations and electiion 
to public office, and popular education. Profes- 
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sor McVey’s exposition of these subjects is 
most thorough and painstaking. Both the 
teachers and the students of the subject of civil 
government in Minnesota schools are fortunate 
in possessing so authoritative and well written 
a treatise on the institutions of their own State. 
Such a text-book as this is needed in the schools 
of every State in the Union, and it is to he 
hoped that the series will be rapidly extended. 
The scheme of these State manuals is a great 
improvement on the old p'an of a general work 
on civil government, with a few pages of matter 
pertaining to the government of a particular 
State in the form of an appendix.— Review of 
Reviews. 


Outlines of Educational Doctrine. By John 
Fredrick Herbart. Translated by Alexis F, 
Lange Ph. D. Annotated by Charles De 
Garmo, Ph.D. The Macmillan Co. 

In the sixty years since Herbart died, though 
his philosophical system has failed to hold, the 
direction he gave to empirical psychology it fol- 
lows still, albeit with changes of method. Con- 
sequently his influence on pedagogy has not 
declined, and as a master therein he is as helpful 
now as ever to readers who can apply his prac- 
tical ideas in changed conditions and modern 
society. This indeed, is what Professor De 
Garmo, by his careful annotations to this latest 
and most complete work of Herbart on educa- 
tion, has aimed to do for American teachers and 
readers. In the department of child study it is 
suggestive and helpful, and its diagnosis of men- 
tal weaknes es and disorders in children, with 
suggestions for suitable treatment, is particularly 
valuable.— The Outlook. 


An Introduction to the Industrial and Social 
History of England. By Edward P. Cheyney. 
The Macmilian Co. 

This is a type of history that is destined_.to be- 
come more common. It sketches the primitive 
and then the medizval organization of social life 
and industry ; the economic changes that imme- 
diately preceded and followed the break-up ofthe 
medizeval system; subsequent changes that ac- 
crued with the expansion of England in the sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries, and 
those that were brought in by the industrial rev- 
olution in the later eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. The reign of individualism 
follows, with the restrictions upon it by increas- 
ing public control, as in factory and sanitary leg- 
islation, modified land ownership, and new 
public services, as in the telegraph, etc. Lastly 
comes the gradual displacing of competition by 
the voluntary associations of labor and capital, 
with the present tendency to a substitution of 
public for capitalistic enterprise. A slender 
thread of the political history runs through the 
narrative, and correlates the economic and so- 
cial movement with the march of other events. 
A descriptive bibliography appended to the sev- 
eral chapters directs the student to the authori- 
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ties, and to subjects for collateral research. A 
variety of economic illustrations and maps is 
added. Itis a well-wrought and valuable work, 
and, while intended for use as a text book in 
high schools and colleges, may be strongly 
a also to the general reader.— Out- 
look. 





Robert Annis, Poor Priest, By Annie Nathan 

Meyer. The Macmillan Company. 

Mrs. Meyer's Robert Anns is a strong, 
fine intentioned story of a day of great interest 
in human history, of the time, half a thousand 
years ago, when the followers of Wyckiffe, the 
‘* poor priests ’’ of England, went forth among 
the people, clad in coarse russet sacking, to pro- 
claim freedom and religious liberty, and to make 
an effort to stem the tide of abuses of Holy 
Church. ‘ Wyckliffe’s ashes spread abroad ’’ 
from Severn to the sea seemed at the time to 
disperse the concentrating forces that stirred the 
people, The uprising of the English peasantry 
failed ; they were not yet ready for success, but 
from ‘‘that wonderful outspeakiag’’ of their 
heart came an influence that remains. 

In the character of Robert Annys the author 
has embodied the struggling elements of the 
character of that day. He was a pupil of Wyc- 
kliffe, a follower of John Ball, a priest convinced 
that religion of Christ meant simplicity and 
truth, charity, humility and the recognition of 
divinity in sincere human affections and relations. 
Every one of his beliefs was assailed from with- 
out by the Church of Rome that endeavored to 
bring him back into the fold and clothe him with 
power to serve its power, from within by the 
tumultuous surprises of his own nature. This 
large and difficult motive is handled with com- 
mendable success. Robert Annys is presented 
as aliving man, moving through his struggles 
and successes, his failures and triumphs, as a soul 
whose divine spatk is unquenchably alight, ex- 
cessively human, too, typical of humanity, yet 
not at all insisted upon asatype. There are, 
however, several emotional scenes in which the 
author’s evident determination to be psychologi- 
cally ard physically accurate in analysis brings 
the critical reader dangerously near revolt, near 
a questioning of taste, a suspicion that even in a 
dramatizable novel certain fashions of descrip- 
tion of Thomas Hardy are impossible for other 
writers, and not always possible even for hin. 

Very good and joyful things in this book are 
those that deal with the earth, the fields and 
man’s life close to the soil, ‘‘ the goodly brown 
soil, the living green of the earth.’? There is 
here an intense modern sense of the symbolic 
beauty and healthful stimulating power of life 
in the open, where the air is pure and fresh, 
redolent of growing crops, or the good salt 
smell of the sea, tingling with activity. But 
even more than these to make for success with 
readers of to-day is the mingling of history and 
polemics. A historical novel that is filled with 
texts of Scripture, used in conversation, one that 
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forsakes battles of the sword for those battles 
for faith and freedom that were waged between 
Rome and the English people before the Refor- 
mation, intricate contests or intrigue and tem- 
poral pewer against the divine spark in man- 
kind—this is fairly certain to rouse interest in a 
public keenly sensitive to the advantages of 
gaining physical stimulus and information and 
enjoying in fiction the fruits of scholarship and 
long research, such as this book indubitably 
shows.—Mail and Express. 





Reconstruction in Theolocy. By Professor H. 

C. King. The Macmillan Company. 

Prof. H. C. King, of Oberlin, is the writer of 
this book, portions of which already have ap- 
peared in one or another magazine or journal. 
He shows the need of reconstruction, the 
character of the modern intellectual. moral and 
spiitual world, and the proper modifications in 
restating the theology of the past. Particular 
attention is given to the influence of modern 
science upon theclogy, including the questions 
of miracle and the special bearing of evolution, 
and to historical aad literary criticism of the 
Bible. The volume is writen for inte!ligent 
laymen as much as for theologians, and in the 
hope of stowing that theology is able to face 
the most aggressive modern thought fearlessly, 
assured that nothing vital to the highest Christi- 
anity is in danger of being overthrown by cur- 
rent criticism, but that Christ’s own point of 
view is being ever rendered more clear, and 
with the result of a better sppreciation of what 
personal religion really means. 

The reason why reconstruction in theology is 
important, the author holds, is not that there is 
in the church a rationalistic spirit, nor is it that 
an anti religious age is reacting upon the church, 
but because the living faith of men of our day 
can no longer express itself fitly in the language 
of the past. It is not pressure from outside but 
an impulse from within which is being felt. 
This impulse is apparent everywhere else as 
truly as in theology, and it insists, and properly, 
upon freedom cf investigation and the frank ac- 
ceptance of ascertained facts. 

The value of the work lies largely in its 
simplicity and strength as a connected wholes 
It moves steadily and convincingly up to it. 
climax, that religion 1s pure acd holy personas 
friendship with God as made known in Jesus 
Christ, and that this is the teaching of the 
most modern and enlightened theology. No 
superfluous considerations are allowed to clog 
or confuse the course of thought but this dis- 
tinct and powerful impression is made, one 
which remains when the work has been laid 
aside. This is an important service. But the 
discussions of incidental subjects, ¢, ¢., miracles, 
evolution, etc., also give special value to the 
volume. As to miracles the ground is taken 
that the question is not that of the ‘isolated 
wonder,’’ but rather that of ‘‘the wider law, 
the larger correlation, the dominant spiritual 
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order increasingly clear to a growing spiritual 
culture,’’ There is no reason why for sufficient 
reason the Almighty should not be able, and 
ehoose, to work what we call miracles. 

In the discussion of evolution just weight is 
given to what so often is disregarded, the vital 
significance of environment. Some subtle and 
most important dis:inctions in this cornection, 
often overlooked, are made very forcibly. Evo- 
lution is accepted cordially but is held rigidly 
to its own place and work. The theory of in- 
spiration advanced is simple and rational, and 
one of the best portions of the work is the 
chapter, so fully in line with Dr. Gordon’s 
recent book, on the deepening sense of the 
value and sacrednesss of the person. 

We have read these pages with more than 
ordinary interest. They represent what is 
nearly, if not actually, the highwater mark of 
skill and success in blending a fearless, yet dis- 
criminating, progressiveness with a loyal con- 
servatism in theology.—Congregationalist. 


The Old New York Frontier.” By Francis W. 

Halsey. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A valuable monograph is Francis Whiting 
Halsey's Zhe Old New York Frontier. It is 
—— a summary of the early history of the 

rderlands of the Empire State from a century 
and a half before the Revolution down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Even before the landing of the Pilgrims these 
lands had been visited by white men. Early in 
the seventeenth century traders had begun trav- 
eling along the Indian trails of the Mohawk and 
Susquehanna valleys. For at least a quarter 
century before the Revolution missionaries had 
engaged in constant labor on the Susquehanna. 
The lands on the Susquehanna for a consider- 
able time were the frontier of the province of 
New York, the Unadilla River, one of the 
tributaries of the larger stream, forming another 
part of that boundary line between the Indians 
and the English which was established. by the 
treaty of 1768. Until after the Revolution no 
settlements were made beyond that line. 

During the Revolution the upper Susquehanna 
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became a base of operations from which the 
Indians and Teries, who had fled from the Mo- 
hawk and Schoharie valleys, sallied out to de- 
vastate the settled portions of New York State, 
under British and Indian leaders. The most 
notable of the latter was Joseph Brant, who hat 
a colonel’s commission in the royal forces. He 
took an active part in the massacre at Cherry 
Valley, and in the one that laid Minisink waste 
in July, 1779. He also led a clan of Hurons 
and a few of the Six Nations in the expedition 
of Colonel St. Leger against Fort Stanwix (now 
Fort Schuyler). After the war his great in- 
fluence with the different Indian tribes was 
thrown on the side of peace, and in July, 1793, 
at the solicitation of Washington and Clinton, he 
visited the Miamis and materially assisted the 
Indian Commissioners in securing a treaty of 
peace between that tribe and the United States. 

Thereafter the history of these Susquehanna 
lands is the history of a chain of prosperous set- 
tlements founded mainly by men from New 
England States on sites where Scotch-Irish, Ger- 
man and other pioneers had taken up lands be- 
fore the conflict 

Thus it becomes a history furnishing a type of 
the settlement of Central New York. 

This history has never been writted before in 
a continuous narrative. More than half a cen- 


tury ago writers such as Thomas Campbell, 
Stone, Simms, Fenimore Cooper and Jay Gould 
had dealt with certain interesting phases of it. 
Their chronicles have long since passed out of 
print. At the time of their publication, more- 


over, a large store of important material, printed 
and unprinted, which 1s now to be found in 
State archives and in libraries, was inaccessible. 

This is true in eminent degree of the annals of 
the early missionaries, which are not touched 
upon by any of the above writers and which 
constitute an important part of Mr. Halsey’s 
work. It is true in large degree of the border 
wars. He has shed new light upon the real 
origin of these wrrs, especially on the side of 
Brant and his Indian followers, and given fuller 
details than are elsewhere obtainable as to the 
way in which they. affected the frontier.—Mew 
York Herald, 
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In order more fully to meet the requirements of libraries, schools, and others using the card- 
index system, the entries in this bulletin will hereafter follow more closely the specifications adopted 
by the American Library Association. 

The titles in this list are invariably verbatim transcriptions from the books themselves. Copy- 
right books are indicated by a ‘‘c’’ following the title. The other abbreviations are self-explana- 
tory. 

ALLBUTT.—Science and Medieval Thought. The Harveian Oration delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians, October 18, 1900. By THOMAS CLIFFoRD ALLBUTT, M.A., 
M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the College, Regius Professor of Physic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, etc., etc, 116 p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., wet 75. 


A‘1ERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS. Third Series. Vol. II, 
No. 1. Papers and Proceedings of the Thirteenth annual Meeting, Detroit and 
Ann Arbor, Mich., December 27-29, 1900 (February, 1901), c. 292 p. 8°, pap., met $1.25. 
No. 4 of Volume I. has been delayed in the press, but may be expected within two or 
three weeks. 


BAILEY.—Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. Comprising Suggestions for Cultiva- 
tion of Horticultural Plants, Descriptions of the Species of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, and 
Ornamental Plants Sold in the United States and Canada, together with Geographical and 
Biographical Sketches. By L. H. BAILEY, Professor of Horticulture in Cornell University. 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER, Ph.D., Associate Editor, and Many Expert Cultivators and 
Botanists. Illustrated with over Two Thousand Original Engravings. In Four Volumes. 
N-Q. c. 15-+ 1055—1486 p. 8°, cl., subs., sold only in sets, ea, vol., ze? $5.00. 


BATE 30N.—Records of the Borough of Leicester.—Being a Series of Extracts from the 
Archives of the Corporation of Leicester, 1327-1509. Edited by MARY BATESON, Asso- 
ciate and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. Revised by W. A. STEVENSON, M.A.. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and J. E. Stocks, M.A., Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leices- 
ter, and Archdeacon of Leicester. Volume II. Published under the authority of the Cor- 
poration of Leicester. 82 -+ 523 p. il. 8° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., net $6.00. 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. New Volume. The Cathedral Church of St. 
David’s. A Short History and Description of the Fabric and Episcopal Buildings. By 
PuHILip A. Rosson, A.RI.B.A. With Fifty Illustrations, 16 + 104 p. 12°, cl., 60c. 

BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL SERIES. Edited by E. C. MArcHANT, M.A., 
Late Classical Master at St. Paul’s School. Mew Volume. The Alcestis of Euripides. 
Edited by E. H. BLAKENKy, M.A., Headmaster of Sir Roger Manwood’s Grammar School, 
Sandwich, Kent. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 
12 + 180-4 37 p. 16°, cl., met Soc. 

BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL SERIES. Edited by E. C. MARcHANT, M.A., 
Late Class:cal Master at St. Paul’s School. The Bacchae of Euripides. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G. M. GwyTuer, M.A., Late Scholar of Jesus’ College, Cam- 
bridge, Assistant Master at Plymouth College. 8+4164-+ 42 p. il., 16°, cl., me¢ 50c. 

BIBLE.—The Book of Job. According to the Authorized Version. 12-495 p. 8°, cl., met 
‘$2.00. This edition consists of 4¢0 copies, printed on hand-made paper. 

BIGHAM.—A Year in China, 1899—1900. By Crive BicHam, C.M.G. (Late Hon. Attaché 
to H. M. Legatien in Peking), With Illustrations. 12-4 225 p. 8°, cl., $3.50. 

BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. New Volume. Jerusalem. A Practical Guide to Jerusalem 
and its Environs. With Excursions to Bethlehem, Hebron, Jericho, the Dead Sea and the 
Jorden, Nablous, Nazareth, Beirfit, Baalbek, Damascus, etc. By E. A. REYNOLDS-BALL, 
B.A., F.R.G. S., Author of ‘‘ Cairo of To-day,’’ etc. With Plan of Jerusalem, Maps and 
Dlustrations. _ 8+ 230 p. 16°, cl., $1.00. 

BLAISDELL.—The Blaisdell Speller. Book I. By ErrA AUsTIN BLAISDELL and MARY 
FRANCES BLAISDELL, Authors of ‘‘ The Child Life Readers.”? c. 96 p. 12°, cl., me¢ 16¢. 

BO _.DREW0OOD.—In Bad Company and Other Stories. By RotF BoLtpRzwoop, Author of . 
‘* Robbery Under Arms,’’ ** The Miner’s Right,’’ etc., etc. 6-+ 514 p. 12°, cl., $1.50. 

BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE5.—The Museum of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Science Bulletin, Vol. I,, No.1. The Varia- 
tions of a Newly Arisen Species of Medusa. By ALFRED GOLDSBOROUGH MAYER. 
With Two Plates. 27 p. 8°, pap., met. 25c. 

CHEYNEY.—An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. By 
EDWARD P, CHEYNEY, Professor of European History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
c. 10+ 317 p. il. 12°, cl., wet $1.40. 

CORNELL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY.—Edited by CHARLEs Epwin BEN- 
NETT and GEORGE PRENTICE BrisToL. No. XIII. The Subjunctive Substantive 
Clauses in Plautus, not including Indirect Questions. By CHARLEs L. DuRHAM. 
c. 6-+- 120 p. 8°, bds., met 80c. 

No. XIV. A Study in Case Rivalry, Being an Investigation Regarding the Use of 
the Genitive and Accusative in Latin, with Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting. By 
CLINTON I, BABcocK. c. 74 p. 8°, bds.. #e¢ 60c. 

DE QUINCEY.—The Confessions of an English Opium-fater, and Other Essays. 
By THomas DE QuiNcky. I9 + 460 p. 8° (Macmillan's Library of English Classics), 
cl., $1.50. 

Contains Confessions of an English Opium Eater; The Daughter of Lebanon; On Murder 
Considered as One of the Fine Arts ; Supplementary Paper on Murder Convidered as One of 
the Fine Arts; The Spanish Military Nun ; The English Mail-Coach. 


EX LIBRIS SERIES. Mew Volume German Book-Plates. An Illustrated Handbook 
of German and Austrian Exlibris, By KAri Enrich Count zu L&ININGEN-WESTER- 
BUéG. Translated by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. 19-433! p. 12° cl., met $4.00 Mew 
and Cheaper Edition. Of the Decorative I!lustration of Books Old and New. 
By WALTER CRANE. 14-4 337 p. il. 12°. cl., met $2.00. 
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GEIKIE.—The Scenery of Scotland.. Viewed in Connection with its Physical Geology. 
By Str ARCHIBALD GeIkIE, D.C.L, Oxon.; D.Sc. Cantab., Dublin; LL.D. Edin., St. 
And.; F.RS, ete., ete. Third Edition. With Four Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 
20 + 540 p. 8°, cl., net $3.25. 

GILBERT.—The First Interpreters of Jesus. By Gzorcz HoLiry GILsert, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Author of ‘‘ The Student’s Life of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ The Revelation of Jesus,” etc. c. 
(May 8) 13+ 429 p. 12°, cl., wet $1.25. . 

HADDON HALL LIBRARY.—Edited by the Marquess of GRANBY and Mr. Grorcs A. B. 
Dewar. New Volume. Outdoor Games: Cricket and Golf, By Hor. R. H. Lyt- 
TELTON. 7 -+ 252 p. il. 8°, cl., $3.00, A 


HMANCOCK.—Henry Bourland. The Passing of the Cavalier. By Alpert ELMER 
HANCOCK. c. 13 + 409 p. il. 12°, cl., $1.50. j 


HARNACK.—The Apostles’ Creed. By Apotr HARNACK. A Translation from an Article 
in the Third Edition of Herzog’s Realencyclopadie, by the Rev. STEWART MEANS. Re- 
vised and Edited by THomMAs BaiLzy SAUNDERS. 88 p. 12°, cl., 8oc. 


HEWLETT.—Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and Translations of MAvu- 
RICE HEWLETT. Illustrated Edition, containing Nine Photogravures wd Numerous Text 
Illustrations. Uniform with ‘‘The Forest Lovers,’’ ‘* Richard Yea : 4 Nay,’’ etc. c. 
(1899) 19 + 234 p. 12°, cl., $2.00, 

The Same. Eversley Edition. 16-+ 205 p. 12°, el., $1.50, 

HOLT.—Talks on Civics. By Henry Hott. c. 26 + 493 p. 12°, cl., met $1.25. 


HOUSEHOLD.—The Parts of Speech and their Uses. An Easy Method of English 
Analysis. By H. W. HouskHo.up, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. With a 
Preface by the Rev. CANON GLAZEBROOK, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. 12+ 
140 p. 12°, cl., #et 35¢. 

HOWISON.—The Limits of Evolution and Other Essays. Illustrating the Metaphysical 
Theory of Personal Idealism. By G, H. Howison, LL.D., Mills Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of California. c. (May 8) 35 +396 p. 12°, cl., met $1.60. 

Contains The Limits of Evolutiin; Modern Science and Pantheism; Later German 
Philosophy ; The Art-Principle as Represented in Poetry ; The Right Relation of Reason to 
Religion ; Human Immortality : Its Positive Argument ; The Harmony of Determinism and 
Freedom. 

KINGSLEY.—West African Studies. By Mary H. Kincstey, Author of ‘ Travels in 
West Africa.’’ With Illustrations and Map. Second Edition, with Additional Chapters. 
32+ 507 p. 8°, cl., $2.25. 

LOCKWOOD.—Appendicitis: Its Pathology and Surgery. By CHARLES BARRETT 


Lockwoop, F.R.C.S., Assistant Surgeon and Lecturer on Descriptive and Surgical 
Anatomy in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, etc. 12-+ 287 p. il., 8°, hf. leath , met $2 50. 


LYSAGHT.—Poems of the Unknown Way. By Sipney Roysz Lysacut. 8+ 171 p. 
12°, cl., $7°75. P 

MATHEW.—A History of English Literature. By E. J. MATHEW. 534 p. 12°, cl., 
net $1.00, > 

MEDIAVAL TOWNS SERIES. The following volumes of this popular series can now be 
supplied in full limp morocco, with gilt tops, backs, and side stamps. The binding is by 
J. M. Dent & Co., and resembles that of the Temple Shakespeare, Temple Dramatists, etc. 
The Story of Florence. By Epmunp G. GARDNER. $2.50. 
The Story of Moscow. By Wirt GzRRARE. 
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The Story of Assisi. By Lina Durr Gorpon. §2.00. 

The Story of Nuremberg. By Cec, HEADLAM. $2.00. 

Toledo: The Story of an Old Spanish Capital. By HANNAH LyNcH. $2.00. 
The Story of Rouen. By THEODORE ANDREW CooK. $2 50. 


Constantinople : The Story of the Old Capital of the Empire. By WiitiaM 
HoLpEN HutTron. $2.00. 


MINCHIN.—The Student’s Dynamics. Comprising Statics and Kinetics. ByG. M. Min 
CHIN, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Royal Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill. 12-+ 258 p. 12°, cl., set goc. 


MURCHE.—The Teacher’s Manual of Object Lessons for Rural Schools. By Vin- 
cent Murcué, F.R.G S., Headmaster of Boundary Lane Board School, Camberwell, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Object Lessons in Elementary Science,” etc. Book I. 21-4 231 p. il. 12°, cl., 
net35c. Book II. 21 + 252 p. il. 12°, cl., wet 35¢. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 8SULLETIN OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. A Publica- 
tian Devoted to the Scientiftc Work in the Carnegie Laboratory and other Departments of 
the Medical College. Conducted by the New York University Medical Society of the Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical Colleges. Vol. I., No. 1, now ready. Subscrip- 
tion, wef $1.00. 


PLATO.—The [leno of Plato. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Excursuses, by E. 
SEYMER THOMPSON, M.A. (Camb. and Lond.), Fellow and Late Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 66 -+-319 p. 12° (Classical Series), cl., et $1.10. 


PROWSE.—Voysey. By R. O. Prowse, Author of ‘‘ The Poison of Asps,”’ etc. c. 404 p. 
12°, cl., $1.50. 


RIDGEWAY.—The Early Age of Greece. By WituiAm Rinceway, M.A., Disney Pro- 
fessor of Archzology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Sometime Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 16+ 
684 p. il. 8°. (Cambridge University Press ser.). cl., met $5.00. 

ROBINSON.—Unity in Christ, and Other Sermons. By J. Axmitrace Rosinson, D.D. 
Canon of Westminster. 16-4- 298 p. 12°, cl., $1.75. 


ROBERTS.—Drawing and Designing for Marine Engineers. By CHARLES W. Ros- 
ERTS, M, I. Mar. E., Author of ‘‘ Practical Advice for Marine Engineers,” etc. 7 + 183 
p. 8°, 21 Plates, cl., $1.50. 


RUBMELIN.—Politics and the Moral Law. By Gustav Ruema in, late Chancellor of the 
University of Tiibingen. Translated from the German by RupotF Tomzo, Jr., Ph.D., 
Columbia University. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by FREDERICK W. HOLLs, 
D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ The Peace Conference at the Hague and its Bearings on International 
Law and Policy,” etc. c. 125 p. 12°, cl., et 75c. 


SCHULTZE AND SEVENOAK.—Plane and Solid Geometry. By ArTHuUR SCHULTZE, 
Ph.D., and F. L. SEVENOAK, A.M., M.D. c, 11+ 370 p. 12°, hf. leath., se¢ $1.10. 


SHUCKBURGH.—A Short History of the Greeks from the Earliest Times to B. C. 
146. By Evetyn S. SHucksurGH, M.A., Late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘+A Translation of Polybius,”’ etc. 23 -+- 388 p. il. 12° (Cambridge Series for 
Schools and Training Colleges) cl., se¢ $1.10. 


SIDGWICK.—The Methods of Ethics. By Hznry Srpcwick, Sometime Knightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Sixth Edition, 36+ 520 
p. 8°, cl., met $4.00. 
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TARR AND McMURRY.—Tarr and McMurry Geographies, Third Book. Europe and 
other Continents with Review of North America. By Rauru S. Tarr, B.S., F.G S.A., Pro 
fessor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University, and Franx M. 
McMurry, Ph.D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. With numerous Maps and many Illustrations, chiefly Photographs of 
Actual Scenes. c, 20-++ 574 p. 12°, cl., met 75c. 


TAYLOR.—The Problem of Conduct. A Study in the Phenomenology of Ethics, By At- 
FRED EDWARD TAYLOR, Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Philesophy at the Owens College, 
Manchester, late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 8-- 501 p. 8°, cl., wet $3.25. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS (The). New Volume. The Natural History of Selborne. By 
Gitzert Wuirs. Edited by CHARLES WEEKES. 7-+ 381 p. il. 16°, cl., 50c. Limp 
leather, 75c. , 

TENNYSON.—Idylis of the King. Edited with Introduction and Notes by WiLLIAm T. VLy- 
MEN, Ph.D., Principal of the Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. c. 17+ 319 
p. 16° (Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics), levanteen, we¢ 25c. 

In Memoriam. By ALFRED Lord Tznnyson. Edited with a Commentary by ARTHUR 
W. Rosinson, B.D. 28-+ 272 p. 12° (Cambridge University Press ser. ), cl., et 60. 


THEOCRITUS.—The Idylls of Theocritus. Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. J. 


CHOLMELEY, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. 6 -+- 391 p. 12°, cl., 
net $1.60. 


TRENCH.—Synonyms of the New Treatment. By RicHARp CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D., Archbishop. With some Etymological Notes by A, L. MAYHEW, M. A. New Edi- 
tion, 28 + 384 p. 12°, cl., $2.00. 


TYRRELL.—Anthology of Latin Poetry. By Rosert YELVERION TyRRELL, Litt. D., Fel 
low and Public Orator, Trinity College, Dublin, Hon. Litt. D. Cantab., D.C.L, Oxon. 
LL.D. Edin. 8+ 310p. 12°, cl., met $1.50, 


VOLTAIRE.—Contes et [élanges. (Cours Moyen et Supérieur.) 21+ 159 p. 12°, cl., 
net 70C. 


WALSH.—The Measurement of General Exchange Value. By CorrEA MOoyLAN 
WALsH. c. (May 8), 14 + 580p. 8°, cl., met $3.00. 

WARD.—Disease in Plants. By. H. MARSHALL WarD, Sc.D., F.R.S., etc., etc. 14 
+ 309 p. 12° (Nature Series), cl., se? $1.60. 


WOODWARD.—An Outline History of the British Empire from 1500 to 1870. 
By WILLIAM Harrison WeopwarD, Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of the University 
Training College, Liverpool: 8 + 232 p. 12° (Cambridge Series for Schools and Training 
Colleges), cl., met 50c. 

This is an abridged edition of the same author's Short History of the Expansion of the 
British Empire. 


WRIGHT.—Flowers and Ferns in Their Hausts.—By Mazzi Oscoop Wricut. Author 
of “ Birdcraft,’’ ‘‘Citizen Bird,’’ ‘‘ The Friendship of Nature,’’ etc., etc. With Illus- 
trations from Photographs by the Author and J, HorAcE MCFARLAND, c, (May15), 19 
+ 358 p. 12°, cl., set $2.50. 

A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to the 
landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. There are over fifty full-page half- 
tone plates, and over one hundred drawings in the text. 
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Current 
Literature 


Gives each month, in the most entertaining form, 
whatever is newest and best in every branch of 
thought and action—whatever is worth knowing 
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If you want to Know the best books and who 
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If you would like to meet the celebrities of the 
day, know what the magazines are publishing, 
or what our greatest editors have to say; 
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ter, and it should be in every American home.”’— magazine world.”—Philadelphia Item. 
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Dr. Ernest ALBEE, 


iv. Pluralism: Empedocles and Democritus. Professor At- 
FRED H. Lioyp, 
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The most important article relating to Queen Victoria is that 
entitled 


‘The Character of 
the Queen”’ 


in the Quarterly Review for April. The London correspondent of 
The New York Tribune writes to that journal that this article will 
probably be more widely read and commented upon than anything 
which has ever appeared between the covers of The Quarterly. He 
adds: 


It is the first character study of Queen’Victoria which has ever been made 
from personal knowledge of her daily life during a protracted period of fifty years, 
and it has throughout a strong note of personality. The authorship of the article is 
a literary secret jealously guarded, but it is written with a tone of authority which 
impresses the reader with the value of the independent and even critical judgments, 
expressed with outspoken candor. No other writer has ventured to paint the Queen 
from life. Current biographies when not official have been made up of second- 
hand anecdotes of doubtful authenticity, and independence of judgment was im- 
possible in the records of her career submitted for her revision and approval. In 
this article the Queen’s character is subjected for the first time to critical processes 
by a writer who knew her‘*as she was, how she talked and conducted herself in daily 
life at court, and what were her convictions and motives in the exercise of the 
supreme functions of sovereignty. 


In a later cablegram, the same correspondent says :} 


The authorship of the critical article on Queen Victoria in ‘‘ The Quarterly 
Review”’ excites almost as much curiosity as the mystery once enveloping the 
‘Love Letters of an Englishwoman.’’ ‘The secret is closely guarded, but it is 
certain that the Bishop of Winchester is not the author, and it is improbable that 
any prelate wrote it. Diplomatists suspect that the information for it was supplied 
by an important court lady in service during the Queen’s reign, and that the dis- 
tinction of style was imparted to it by a man of letters of the first rank. This ex- 
planation is not far from the truth. 


This entire article will be reprinted in 


THE LIVING AGE 


for May 25 and June 1. These two numbers of The Living Age will 
be mailed, postpaid, to any address for twenty-five cents. 


Address, THE LIVING AGE CO., 


P. 0. Box, 5206. BOSTON, MASS. 























Four Notable Novels 


FIRST EDITION ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND, now 


ready after its unprecedented success as a serial in Zhe Century 
The Helmet of Magasine. A novel of old France in the time of Henry of Na- 


varre. “It has the ring of true romance. . . Its atmosphere is 

Navarre genuine, exhilarating, and it should give uns enjoyment to all 
readers who care for a good story well told,”——-New York Tribune. 

By * We recall no recent historical novel so skilfully contrived in plot, 
Bertha Runkle so full of effective situations.” —Springfield Republican, With all 


the original illustrations by Castaigne. $1.50. 


’ THIS is the new story by the author of that popular book, 
Old Bowen S$ ** Deacon Bradbury.” It is a study of New Englandcharacter, 





The Commercial Advertiser calls it “a drama of the soul, as poign- 
Legacy ant and arresting as 1t could be if its hero were a prince. . . . 
By Well worth reading, a really good story of how a warped soul was 


straightened, and it is also a capital picture of ‘down east’ village 
Edwin Asa Dix life.” $1.50. 


A NEW book by the author of “ Main-Travelled Roads,” “The 


j rhe 's Heart,” etc. The story of a Celorado miner who goes to 
Her Mountain England to ley stock, It abounds in picturesque incidents and 


Lover effective contrasts, and, as the At/anta Fournal says, it is “like a 
fresh, invigorating breath of air from the Rockies.” The Boston 
By Transcript calls it “a well-handled story of the larger, freer 





: land western life in the shadow of the mountains, . . , It is thoroughly 
Hamlin Garlan American.” With frontispiece by Relyea, $1.50. 


j f THIS is the latest book by the author of “Arden Massiter” and 
The Wizard S “The Twe Standards.” Zhe Scoteman calls it “a romance of 


Knot rare intensity of pathos, of tragic power in the delineation of pas- 

sion and its consequences, and of exquisite tenderness in its treat- 

By ment of love and sin and suffering. , . . There has been nothing 
William Barry finer in a long time in imaginative fiction.” $1.50. 


A Book for Nature Lovers 


THIS book might have for its sub-title “« How to Know the Sea- 
The Sea-Beach shore.’ It is a guide for the amateur collector and student of 
shore-life in all its forms. It is not technical and yet is scientific 


on ED enough to furnish a good foundation for wider technical knowledge. 
at Ebb Tide It describes the seaweeds and the curious animal forms which in- 


By habit the rocks, sands and shallow waters within reach of the col- 
lector’s hand or net. Price $2.40 net (if ordered by mail, 20 
Augusta FooteArnold cents extra for postage). 


For Sale Everywhere. Published by 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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The following library aids are supplied by the 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
LONDON PARIS 


Author Tables 
Alphabetic author table, 3 figures. By C. A. Cutter and Kate Sanborn. Mounted. 2 parts. 
Vowels and S, $1.00; Consonants, except S, $1.50 ; complete in two parts, $2.50. 


Each work has its own exclusive book number, so that books stand on shelves alphabeted by authors 
under each subject. 


Decimal author table, 2 figures. By C. A. Cutter, Mounted, $1.25. 


Bibliographies 
Annotated bibliography of fise art. By Russell Sturgis, Music by Henry Edward 
‘Krebiel. Edited by George Iles, 1897. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
1000 carefully chosen works, with descriptive, critical and comparative notes. 
Books for boys and girls, By Caroline M. Hewins. 1897. Paper, 10 cents. 
A select annotated list prepared as a help in buying books for small libraries. 
List of books for girls and women and their clubs. Edited by Augusta Leypoldt 
and George Iles. 1895. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
2100 books worth reading, with annotations, descriptive and = and a list of 
periodicals and hints for girls’ and women’s clubs. 


List of French fiction. By Madame Sophie Cornue and William Beer. 1898. Paper, 
10 cents. 
186 books chosen and anaotated from the works of 70 representative French authors. 
eeatap | for = young, and supplement. By John Sargent. Edited by Mary E. and 
Abby L. Sargent. 1890-1896. Cloth, $1.50. Supplement only, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
75 cents, 


A classified annotated catalog with az alphabetic index of authors, 


Catalogs 


Classified illustrated catalog of the library department of the Library Bureau. 
Illustrated catalog of the Library Bureau steel stacks. 


Card catalog rules 
Eclectic card catalog rules. By Klas August Linderfeldt. 1890, Cloth, $1.50; paper, 
$1.25; flex. Persian morroco, $2.50. 
Simplified Library School rules. 1898. Cloth, $1.25. 


Card catalog rules, accession rules, shelf list rules, and rules for book numbers, capitalization, 
punctuation and library handwriting. 


Classifications 

Decimal classification and relative index. By Melvil Devas sth edition. 1894. 

Half turkey, gilt top, $5.00; full flex. Persian morocco, red edges, $5.00. 

For arranging, cataloging and indexing public and private libraries, and for pamphlets, 
clippings, notes, scraps, etc., etc. 

Abridged decimal classification and relative index. Cloth, $1.50. 
Expansive classification. C.A. Cutter. 2 parts. Part I., complete, $1.00; part IL, in- 

complete, $5.00 in sheets. 


Seven tables of classification of progressive fulness, designed to meet the needs of a library 
at its successive Stages of growth. 





Periodicals 
Library notes, complete in + volumes. Vols. 2, 3 in one, cloth, $2.50 each. 
Public libraries. Vols. 1-3. Scarce, $2.00 per vol. Current subscription. Ten numbers 
to one volume, $1.00 per year. 
A monthly journal specially devoted to the needs of small libraries. 


Subject headings 


A L A List of subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. 2d edition. 1898. 
Cloth, $2.00, 


Io 








tHE ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record of Arts, Crafts, 21 Industries 


35 CENTS, 


YEARLY, 


$3.50. 





Published by TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd., NEW YORK. 


A Beantifally Illustrated Magazine,'which covers in its survey 
The Field of Art in European Countries, and is devoted 
to the Arts and Crafts Movement in America. 
BOUND VOLUMES (of four months each), $2.00 each. 
SACK NUMBERS will be forwarded on receipt of 35 cents each. - 
THE —— SUBSCRIPTION is $3.50, post free, throughout the United States and 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS : 


CRITIC: 
DIAL: 
THE ARGUS: 
THE TIMES-UNION: 


tors, or any who are engaged in diversified art lines 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


NEW ORLEANS DAILY ITEM: “ 
execution is typographicall 

LITERARY WORLD:“. 
occupations centre in the world of oni art. 
wh» desire to rise in their professions.” 


“Tt be the art of the artisan that occupies most of its space, an 
is an art that really concerns more people than pictures do, it is art to encourage. 


. The scope of Tue Artistifis unbounded. 
ly aap and the illustrations art itself.”’ 


aaa, aoa engaging, candidate for the favor of those whose ta stes or 
€ reco 


“Tue Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 

** Tug Artist is one of the best of the art journals.” 

“«One of the handsomest magazines published is Taz Artist.” 

“Tue ae is a periodical replete with suggestions for painters and‘ decora- 


and this 
- The 


mmend it warmly to all art students and to all artisans 





BOOKS ON ARTS AND CRAFTS, PICTURES, ETC. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 
A Guide to Collectors, By Frepgrick LITCHFIELD. 
With 150 illustrations of specimens of various fac- 
tories. 7 plates colored in fac-simile of the speci- 
mens represented, and marks and monograms of all 
$e. important makers, Royal 8ve. Cloth, gilt top. 
net. 
(lustrated History of Furniture. 
By Frepsrick Litcurietp. With 300 illustra- 
tions of examples of different periods and nations. 
Imperial 8vo. Fourth edition. Cloth. $6 net. 
Measured Drawings of French Furni- 
ture. 
From the collection of South Kensington Museum. 
ty W.G. Pautson Townsenp. In 12 parts. Folio 
15x1zinches). $3 each. Complete in 12 parts. 
5 net. 
The Cabinet-[laker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide. 
Some different desi engraved on 128 plates 
from Suteee w 4. Haeraswnire & Co. ° F, hird 
edition, rece ly Folio. cloth. $36 net. 
Chippendale, Sheraton and end teaaytetintie 
Furniture Designs. 
= gape and arranged by J. Munro Bat. to. 
1§ net. 
The Renaissance in Italian Art (Sculp- 
ture and Painting). 
A Handbook for Students and Travelers. In three 
parts. Each part complete in itself. Illustrated, 
and with ee ee and index. By Szt- 
WYN BRINTON, (Barrister-at-Law). z2mo. 


Cloth, Part U8 PB poy. Part IL., $1.25, net ; 
Part LIL, $2 net. 





Art Crafts for Amateurs. 


Written by Frep. Mitter. With numerous illus 
trations and special designs for + aor wg end papers, 
and title page. Post8vo. Cloth. $2. 


The Training of a Craftsman. 


Written by Faep. Mrtugr. Illustrated by many 
workers in the art crafts, With over 150 illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. Cloth. $2. 


Embroidery, or the Craft of the Needle 


By W. G. Pautson Townsgenp (Design Master at 
fe Reel, School of Art Needlework), assisted by 
Louisa F, Passe and others. With preface b 
WaLrTzr Cran, eee beak” iceman sng includ- 


ing crane from the = useum 
yo the late Sir Ep- 


lection, also from des: 

WARD Burne-Jongs and ILLIAM Morais, and by 
Wattsr Crang, Setwyn Imace, G. FAULKNER 
Arm1TaGez, the Author, and others. Crown 8vo. 


Cioth. $1.50 net. 


Gas Blowing and Working. 


For amateurs, experimentalists and technicians. 
With colored "frontispiece and numerous illustra- 
tions. By Tuomas Boras, F.C.S., F.1.C. 12mo. 
Cloth. $r. 


Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 


A Practical leeing. Bs Wit and Craft of Pias- 
tering and Mod Wituiam Mitrar, Plas- 
terer and Moucller® "Fal y illustrated with 53 full- 

age plates and about 231 smaller illustrations 
{oemptsing 506 figures) in the text. Thick large 
4to. Containing - pages of text, strongly bound 
in cloth, $7.50 net 





TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Ltd., 67 Fifth Ave, New York 


























COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY 


New Cambridge Edition, With an Introductory Essay, by Henry D, SEDGWICK, JR., and an 
extended Bibliographical Sketch, by W. DAwson JOHNSTON. 

THE HIsTORY OF ENGLAND, in five octavo volumes, with a full index, $10.00. 

Essays, in three octavo volumes, with an index, $6.00. 

MISCELLANIES, including Speeches, Letters, and Poems, in two octavo volumes, with an 
index, $4.00. 

The set, 10 vols. 8vo, $20.00, 

This edition of Lord Macaulay’s Works will appeal strongly to readers who wish his writings 
in thoroughly handsome library volumes, edited with scholarly care. These are printed from 
large, beautifully clear type on paper of high quality and bound in simple but handsome style, 
Each of the volumes has a frontispiece portrait, the ten including two of Macaulay and eight of 
notable persons who figure in Macaulay’s pages, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 
By WILLIAM J. STILLMAN 


With two portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

“ His life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, Colonel Higginson, Lowell, and 
Parkham, and is perhaps even more valuable in estimating the average Yankee character and its 
possibilities under the happy influences of cosmopolitan experience. The Adirondack Club, with 
the three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, John Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Prof. Jeffries Wyman, 
Judge Hoar, Dr. Binney and Horatio Woodman among its members, is the subject of two charm- 
ing chapters, and another is devoted to Lowell, and then comes an account of a third visit to’ 
Europe, more profitable than either of the others, both in its effect upon the traveller’s art and in 
its friendships... Y. Temes. 


Sold by all Booksellers. S:nt, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 


w Cents a Copy 50 Cents a Year 


The Manuscript MANUAL OF 


Issued Every Month in the Interest of 
BOOK-BUILDERS & BOOK-BUYERS 


Vo.1 New York, May, sper No.2]? ORTHOGRAPHY 


CONTENTS By HENRY R. PATTENGILL 

















The Secret of Style: 
The Laconic not the Only Element—The Element 
of Suggestiveness—The Study of Great Poems. 


The ha By MusseT, Translated 88 Pages. Linen, morocco 
y M. M. M. ‘ P 
Author’s Associations : finish. 25c. by mail. 


The Lanthorne Club—Authors’ Mutual Admiration 
Societies—Best Associates for an Author—Booth 
Tarkin; on’s Forth-coming Novel—The Editor as a 


« Knocker.” Most concise and teachable 
wor a Won Det manual on the subject published. 
Hobbies for Literary Men : Excellent drills on articulation. 

oeeaata "of Bek Hnn—The Coabeet 1 > Fine proaunciation exercises. 
The Telepathy of Manuscripts. Glorious spelling tests. List of 

By Zoz ANDERSON-NorgRIs. 2.000 d eo ules 
The Yea-and-Nay Conundrum. , we Caney 

By M. M, M. pronounced. : 


“Our Champion Novelist.” 
Book Advertisement. 


By Frank P. Foster, JR. H. R. PATTENGILL, 


’ ° 


Townsend BuiLpInG, 1123 Broapway, New York 
Copyright, 1:01, by Marion Millis Miller 























JUST READY 


HENRY BOURLAND: The Passing of the Cavalier 





A NOVEL OF INTERPRETATION 


By Apert Eimer Hancock. With Illustra- 
tions by Will Grefe. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘¢ The biography of Henry Bourland typifies the Southern Cavalier whose social 
ideal was suppressed after the war by the progress of Evolution in American politics. 
The point of view gives a distinct individuality to the book; it was written by a 
Northerner who has put himself in the position and atmosphere of the Southern 
planter. The result is a new insight into the other phase of the story. It is a book 
for the Era of Reconciliation. Among the incidents and descriptions are: The 
Firing on Fort Sumpter, the Battle of Gettysburg, Lee at Appomattox, the Level- 
ing Process and its Consequences, A Carpet Bag Legislature in Session, the Opera- 
tions of the Ku Klux, the Suppression of Negro Domination, the Return of the 
Bourbons, the Political Factors of the New South, the Eviction of the Cavalier. 


RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY 


By Maurice HEw Lett, author of “The Forest Lovers,” 
“Little Novels of Italy,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, Gilt Top, $1.50. 
‘*A BOOK THAT STIRS ONE LIKE A TRUMPET.’’—NEW YORK HERALD 
“It 1s a story of impassioned interest and stirring detail told with 
the rare grace and consummate skill of the ideal story-teller.” 
—CourlIER JOURNAL. 
‘‘IT CANNOT FAIL TO DELIGHT THE READER.’’ — PHILADELPHIA PRESS 
‘* HEAD AND SHOULDERS ABOVE THE COMMON HERD.’’—INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
‘ONE CANNOT AFFORD WVOZ' TO READ IT.’’—INTER-OCEAN, CHICAGO 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Che Ohio Wducational MAdonthly 


IS ONE OF THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

ig is the organ of the State Teachers’ Association, the State Association of School Examiners 

and Township Superintendents, and the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle which enrolls over 
6000 members. Its circulation and standing are such as to make it an excellent advertising medium 
for book firms, school supply houses, and all persons who wish to reach the leading teachers. 

For information regarding subscription and advertising rates, address 


O. T. Corson, Editor and Proprietor, 
57 East Main St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Books for Travel Abroad 
MEDIZEVAL TOWNS 


A series of charmingly illustrated little volumes, each containing the story of 
some city famous in history. In each the story is most attractively told, yet each at 
the same time contains so much information arranged for convenient reference that 
it is an adequate guide book for the use of visitors to the town. 


JUST READY 


The Story of ROME. By “ORWOOD YOUNG. Cloth, 16mo, $1.75. 
Illustrated with charming drawings by NELLY ErRIcHSEN. 





PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 

PERUGIA $1.50 ROUEN 

By M. SymMonps and L. Durr Gorpon, By T. A. Cook. $2.00 
NUREMBERG FLORENCE 

By Ceci. HEADLAM. $1.50 By EpMUND GARDNER. $1.75 
TOLEDO MOSCOW 

By HANNAH LYNCH. $1.50 By Wirt GERRARE. $1.50 
CONSTANTINOPLE ASSISI 

By Ws. H. Hurron. $1.50 By L. Durr-GorpDon, $1.50 


VOLUMES TO FOLLOW 


Avignon Bruges MedizvalIondon Ete. 








Other Series of Special Interest to those about ta traves. 
Bell’s CATHEDRAL SERIES Each, 60 Cents 


CANTERBURY— CHESTER — SALISBURY — ROCHESTER — OxFORD — EXETER— 
LICHFIELD —WINCHESTER — NORWICH — PETERBOROUGH — HEREFORD—DwR- 
HAM—GLOUCESTER—YORK—WELLS—LINCOLN—SOUTHWELL—CARLISLE—ST, 
PavuL’s— 
TO FOLLOW 
WorcESTER—ST. ALBAN’S—BRISTOL—RIPON—ELY—CHICHESTER—ST. Davin’s 
—BEVERLEY—MINSTER—ST. ASAPH’sS and BANGOR. 





Handbooks to the GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Each, $1.50 


New Ready : Rucpy—CHARTERHOUSE—ETON—WINCHESTER 


Each is written by some one who has been personally and closely connected 
with the school named—and each is illustrated with from forty to sixty engravings 
from photographs, etc. 


In Preparation : HARROW—SHREWSBURY 


Handbooks to CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. Each, $1.00 





The City of Chartres, Its Cathedral The Churches of Rouen 
and Churches By the Rev. Tos. Perkins. 
By H. J. L. J. Mass#. Others te Follow 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Macmillan Company’s 
New and Important Books 





The Working Constitution 
of the 
United Kingdom 


By Leonard Courtney 
Svo, cloth, $2.00 net 


The work is something between a book to 
be read and a book of reference, full of accurate 
information, full of good sense, which will 
speedily find jts way into the libraries of most 
men who occupy themselves much with public 
affairs.— Zhe Spectator. 


An Introduction to the 
Industrial and Social 
History of England 


By Edward P. Cheyney, 
Professor of European History in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
12mo, cloth, $1.40 se 

An account of changes in landholding and 
agriculture, in artisan life, in trading, commerce, 
legislation, etc., and of such movements as 
trades unions, trusts, factory laws, State social- 
ism, ete. 


The History of Colonization 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 


By Henry C. Piorris 


In Two Volumes, $4.00 


“ The work is for scholars, as the notes indicate, equally as well as for popular readers. It 
comes at a time when not only the nation but the world is directing attention to colonization, and 
when some of the greatest problems which ever arose must be solved by Congress and the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” — Chicago Legal News, 


Politics and the Moral Law 


By Gustay Ruemelin 
Edited by F. W. Hollis 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents net 


The translation has been made by Dr. Rudolph Tom- 
bo, Jr., of Columbia University, and the intreduction 
and notes are by Frederick W. Holls, Esq., late member 
of the Peace Conference at The Hague. In the notes 
—; ao of parallel reasoning from John Stuart 
Mills, Lord Lytton and others are queted, and interest- 
ing examples of modern statesmanship, notably of Bis- 
marck and Gladstone, are given with some detail. 


A Year in China 


By Clive Bigham 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 


It was the author’s privilege to serve under 
both Sir Claude MacDonald and Admiral Sey- 
mour, having accompanied the latter on the 
first relief expedition. He gives an excellent 
account of that exciting episode. 


The Limits of Evolution and other Essays 


Illustrating the Metaphysical Theory of Personal Idealism. 


12mo, cloth, $1.60 xe 


By G. H. Howison, LL.D., Mills Professor of Philosophy in the University of California. 


Contains The Limits of Evolution; Modern Science and Panth 


The Art-Principle as Represented in Poetry 


eism; Later German Philosophy ; 


; The Right Relation of Reason to Religion; Human 


Immortality: Its Positive Argument; The Harmony of Determinism and Freedom. 





The Land of the Moors 


A Comprehensive Description, 


8vo, cloth, $5.00 


By Budgett Meakin, for some years Editor of “ The Times of Morocco,” Author of “ An 


Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco,” “ The Moorish Empire, a Historical Epitome,” “The 
Moors,” “ Sons of Ishmael,” etc. With 83 illustrations and a map. 





THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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‘¢ THIS IS THE BEST ‘ALL-ROUND’ HISTORY OF THIS PERIOD WHICH 
HAS YET APPEARED.’’—THE Pusiic Lepcsr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


History of the United States 


FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 
By JAMES FORD RHODES 


In Four Volumes Cloth, 8vo, $10.00 


“It is not probable that we shall see a more complete or better bal- 
anced history of our great civil war.’’—Tue NaTION. 


‘*The work is thoroughly admirable in point of style—clear, concise, 
and really fascinating in its narrative. A more thoroughly readable book 
has seldom been written in any department of literature.’ 

—THE HERALD, Boston, Mass. 


A History of South Carolina 


A New Volume IN THE REVOLUTION, 1775-1780 Just Ready 
By EDWARD McCRADY, a Member of the Charleston, S. C., Bar, Presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Historical Society. Uniform with the 
earlier volumes. Cloth, demy 8vo, $3.50 mez. 


UNDER THE PROPRIETARY UNDER THE ROYAL 
GOVERNMENT, 1670-1719 GOVERNMENT, 1719-1776 


“Intensely interesting and magnetic.” 
—Epson L. Wuitney, Amer. Historical Review. 


‘“‘In breadth of treatment, in fulness of detail, in accuracy of statement and 
orderly arrangement it is the most complete presentation of the subject 
ever made. . . exactly suited to the character of the intensely interesting story 
which it relates. Gen. McCrady deserves the thanks of the State for his able, con- 
scientious and brilliant work.’’—Vews and Courier, Charleston, S. C. 











History, Prophecy, and the [lonu- 


ments: or, Israel and the Nations 
By JAMES FREDERIC McCURDY 


Vol. III. To THe Enp or EXILe AND THE CLOSE OF THE SEMITIC REGIME 

IN WESTERN ASIA. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 xez. 

Uniform with Vol. I. To THE DownFaLt or SAMARIA—and Vol. II. To 
THE FaLy oF NINEVAH, and completing that important work. 

: Three Vols., Each, $3.00 ez. 

“ Professor McCurdy’s work is one of which American scholarship has 


reason to feel proud. . . . For Bible readers and students alike, it is an 
invaluable work.”—Prof. Morris JASTROW, JR., Univ. of Pa. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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NEW BOOKS ON THEOLOGY, ETC. 


THE First INTERPRETERS OF JESUS 
By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 net. 
The Interpreters of Jesus who were first in time and whose writings have been preserved in 
the New Testament are still first in influence and authority. The solitary question with which we 
here approach these documents is the question ef fact—What do they teach ? 
By the Same Author 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF JESUS 
THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF PAUL 
THE REVELATION OF JESUS 
Each 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 mez. 








RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY 
By HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Professor of Theology and Philosophy 
in Oberlin College and Theological Seminary. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


“ We have read these pages with more than ordinary interest. They represent what is nearly 
if not actually, the high-water mark of skill and success in blending a fearless, yet discriminating, 


progressiveness with a loyal conservatism in theology.” — 7hke Congregationalist. 
* A book which will appeal as much to the more intelligent and thoughtful layman as to the 
professional theologian. It is open-minded, manly, frank and straightforward.” 
—The Chicage Tribune. 





Jesus CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


An EXAMINATION OF THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN ITS 
RELATION TO SOME PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIAL LIFE 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘* We recall no other volume on the subject which surpasses—we are almost ready to say 
which equals—this in breadth as well as keenness of view, in sympathy, candor and practical, en- 
lightening helpfulness. Moreover, although his thoughts will command the attention of the most 
cultured and of experts in social studies, they are so clear and so simply uttered that anybody may 
understand and profit by them.”— The Congregationalist. 





THE INFLUENCE OF CuHrisT IN MopeRN LIFE 


A Stupy oF THE NEw PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
By the Rev. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Pastor of the Plymouth 


Church, Brooklyn. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


* Earnest in purpose, penetrating in insight, and eloquent in style, a valuable contribution to 
the religious discussion and literature of the day.” — The Presbyterian Banner. 


“ It is well done, and will be an intellectual stimulus to every reader.”— Zhe Church Record. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A DICTIONARY OF 
Architecture and Building 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS, FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN INST. OF ARCHITECTS, AU- 
THOR OF “*EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE,” ETC., AND MANY ARCHITECTS, PAINT- 
ERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHER EXPERT WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 





The only complete and practical compendium of architectural and related knowledge. 
Authoritative, including the most modern knowledge, superbly illustrated, in- 
teresting to the general reader on art, and indispensable to the architect. 


Vol 1 Complete in three volumes. Super Royal 8vo. Vols. II. and IL. 
Sust ready Per Set: Cloth, $18 set; Half Morocco, $30 net, /* preparation 


AMONG THOSE ASSISTING MR. STURGIS MAY BE NAMED: 


Architects— Engineers— Painters— 

Rosgrt W. Grisson Russgxt Ross, the Author of “Electric Joun La Fares, 
President of the Wiring for Architects,”’ Artist in Mosaic and 
Architectural League Wu. P. Gernarp, Consulting Engineer Decorative Windows, 

H. J. Harpensurcu, N. Y. for Works. Epwin F. BLasHFIeyp, 

F. Mirzs Day, Phila. Ws. R. Hutton, London. Mural Painter. 

Expert Writers, Foreign and American. Professors of Architecture, etc. 
ALEXANDRE SANDIEgR, Paris. W. P. P. Loncre.tow,Cambridge. Wa. R. Wars, Columbia. 
BAN SCHOPFER, Paris. MontGomsry Scuuycer, N. Y. A. L. Froruincuaw, Princeton. 
. A. Leruasy, London. Joun S. Fisxz, Genoa, Italy. Ws. H. Goopyzar, Brooklyn Inst. 


Wm. M., Aixsn, late Supervising Architect of the U. S. Treasury Dept.; Peter B. WicnT, Sec’y Ill. State 
B’d Examiners of Architects ; Caryi CoLmmAn, Pres. Church Glass a d ah Co.; WALTER Coon, Pres. 
Soc. Beaux Arts Architects, N. Y. 


Send for a Prospectus. Sold on Subscription only. Address the Publisherg. 





“Whether for learner or expert, there is no dictionary that offers such an immense 
array of information , , a unique work,” —WILLIs H. HAZARD in The Churchman. 








A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF 


Encyclopaedia Biblicd 282 


A 
HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


4 





Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cuzynz, LL.D., Canon of Rochester, and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, 
LL.D., formerly Asst, Editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” assisted by many contribu- 
tors in Great Britain, Europe and America, 


“Thorough and scholarly. . . a careful and exhaus- 
tive statement of advanced critical views.”—Advance. 


“It is safe to say that on no > 
Four volumes pedia ever published has there been Adequate, concise, the 
Cloth, $20.00 net expended such a wealth of expedientsto atest views of leading 


make it the hand ful book of - 
Full Leather, $30.00 nez wake Wid it is ‘he vats parc So an oe scholars. Illustrated and 


Just ready encyclopedia to be.”—Bzny. B. War- quipped with cross ref. 
Vol. Il. E—K FIELD in the Presb, & Reformed Review, erences, maps, etc., etc. 
reprinted in the Methodist Review. 


“Laymen as well as professional scholars will find it 
of invaluable interest and use.” —Chicago Evening Fost. 





Send for a descriptive circular, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 





Edited by A. W. Pottarp. A series of reprints of standard works in library form. 


Tall Handsome Volumes. 
Gold Lettering. 


Bacon’s Essays; Cotours or Goop 
AND EviIL; AND ADVANCEMENT OF 
LEARNING. 1 vol. 

SHERIDAN’S Piays. 1 vol. 

Matory’s Morte D’ArTuHuR. 2 vols. 

STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY AND SENTI- 
MENTAL JOURNEY. 2 vols. 

BoswEL.’s LIFE OF JOHNSON. 3 vols. 

CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 

FIELDING’s Tom JONES. 2 vols. 

Wuite’s NaTuraL History oF SEL- 
BORNE. 1 vol. 





Bound in Red Cloth. 
$1.50 per vol. 


TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE, 
With Illustrative Narratives from Hak- 
luyt. 1 vol. 

LockHart’s LirE oF Scott. 5 vols. 

Don QurxorTe. Translated by SHELTON. 
3 vols. 

Watton’s Lives AND COMPLEAT ANGLER 
1 vol. 

De Qwuincey’s CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ENGLISH Op1uM EATER; MURDER AS 
A Fine Art; THE ENGLISH MAIL 
CoacH, AND OTHER Essays. 1 vol. 





MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 





English and American. 18mo. 


Levanteen. 


Each 25 cents, met?. 


HANDY POCKET VOLUMES 


Appison’s Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
BROWNING’S SHORTER POEMS. 
BurKe’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. 
Byron’s CHILDE HAROLD. 
CaRLYLE’s Essay ON Burns. 
CoLERIDGE’s ANCIENT MARINER. 
Cooper’s Last OF THE MOHICANS. 
De Quincey’s Opium EATER. 
DrYDEN’S PALAMON AND ARCITE. 
ELioT’s SILAS MARNER. 
GOLDSMITH’s VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Irvinc’s ALHAMBRA. 

Irvinc’s SKETCH Book. 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 
LOWELL’s VISION OF SiR LAUNFAL. 
Macautay’s Essay ON ADDISON. 





Macautay’s Essay ON MILTON. 

Macau.tay’s Essay ON WARREN Has- 
TINGS. 

Mitton’s Comus, Lycipas, etc. 

MitTon’s ParapisE Lost. Books I., II. 

Por. Selections. 

Pope’s HomEr’s ILIAD, 

RuskKIN’s SESAME AND LILIEs. 

Scott’s IvANHOE. 

Scott’s LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Scotr’s MarRMIoN 

SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CasaR. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

SHELLEY AND Keats. Selected Poems. 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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THE STAGE IN AMERICA 


1897-1900 
By NORMAN BAPG|OoDYD 


Cloth, 12mo,.$1.75 


‘¢ Among the few men competent to write the history of the stage of to-day, 
stands Norma: Hapgood. Not only is he in touch with the players, but with the 
managers, and he is at home both before and behind the scenes.’’—Bassimore Sun, 


‘«It is a volume not merely to be read once, like most current newspaper criti 
cism, but one which will bear repeated perusal.’’— Zhe Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


‘¢ The author is one of the most discerning dramatic critics in America, and 
his book is a permanent addition to dramatic literature,”’ 
—The Buffalo Commercial. 
‘* He discusses, with more than ordinary insight, the dramas of contemporary 
English writers.”— Western Daily Press, Bristol, Eng. 
«¢ Interesting and suggestive.”’ 
—WILLIAM ArcHeER, in Zhe Morning Leader, London. 
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New and Cheaper Edition Now Ready. 


WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


Poet, Dramatist, and Man, 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE 





The great interest in this book has led the publishers to meet the 
popular demand and present the new and less expensive edition. 


« His aim is to tell the story of Shakespeare’s life, in the same spirit in, which the biographies 
of contemporaries are written, to set the man clearly in the atmosphere of his age. In the hope of 
realizing the face, form, temper, speech, and character of Shakespeare as a man, living in an in- 
tensely interesting age, and among an active and growing race.” — Wail and A xpress. 

«The whole endeavor being to make the poet as real as possible, as real as if he had kept a 
diary, or had a Boswell.” — Boston Transcript. 

‘ An illuminating and sympathetic record, full of literary charm and of quiet insight. It is 
for the lover of books even more than for the student ; above all, it is for the lover of Shakespeare, 
in its simplicity, its freedom from polemic,’— The Publishers’ Weekly. 

«“ Hamilton W. Mabie’s life of S ake<peare is one of the most thorough and enjoyable studies 
of the man and his works to be found in the whole mass of Shakespeariana.”—Chicago Tribune. 


8vo,; Cloth. $3.50 net. 
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NEw NOVEL BY WINSTON CHURCHILL 





THE CRISIS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Author of ‘The Celebrity,’’ «Richard Carvel,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, Gilt Top, $1.50 











Mr. Churchill has chosen St. Louis as the principal scene of his story from 
the fact that here, more than in any other American city, the forces of which we 
have spoken became individualized and clashed by personal contact. Here the 
reader has presented to him Colonel Carvel, a descendant of the Richard whom we 
know so well, a man who in his mentality, principles, manner and appearance is 
typical of the Cavalier element,—of the spirit of old-time chivalry of the great 
‘¢ Solid South.”” Taken all in all, and viewed from every point and in all circum- 
stances, he is one of the most intensely human and lovable characters in fiction. 
His daughter Virginia is typical of the most noble Southern women. Her preju- 
dices are more pronounced than his, but hers are to disappear with the end of the 
war. He may become resigned ; she can not do otherwise than glory in her defeat. 
Then there is the nephew, Clarence Colifax, typical of the younger generation, of 
the degenerate South, the South of the race track and the gambling table, the 
South which prolonged the war, the South which was to rise from the ruins rectified 
and with a newer and purer life. In judge Whipple, we have the typical abolition- 
ist; in Captain Lige, the Southern Unionist ; in Richter, the German-born, who 
fought and died for his adopted country. Then there are Stephen Brice and his 
mother, who typify the Conservative North, and Eliphalet Hopper, the Yankee of 
thrifty New England, who is ready to throw his fate with any lot if he may grasp 
the almighty dollar. 

The same human qualities, the same appeals made to diverse natures, which 
characterized the story of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” are to be found in ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ 
but their manner of presentation is different. In the former story they might be 
said to be characteristic of the broad painting of a Verestchagin ; in the latter, they 
are worked out with all the infinite care of detail, with all the delicate shadings and 
tints of a Millais. To borrow a Hindu idea—just as ‘‘ Richard Carvel ’’ is the 
work of a literary artificer who builds like a giant, so ‘‘ The Crisis’ reveals the fact 
that this same. artificer is capable of finishing like a jeweler. 
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